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CHAPTER I 
THE STARVATION DEATH 


SERGEANT DupREE, of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police, swung hard on the gee pole of 
his sled and pulled his team of dogs to a halt. 

‘“‘ Strange,” he murmured. “I’m off the trail.” 
He looked ahead where the snow lay smooth and 
even as far as his eyes could see. Not so much as 
the track of a snowshoe rabbit was visible. ‘‘ Must 
have missed the trail some way back,” he told 
himself. ‘‘ Never done it before. That gives 
Mike Hannibal a longer start, but [ll get 
him.”’ 

Mike Hannibal was a time-hardened criminal, 
but his last exploit meant that his own life would 
be forfeit if once the Mounted Police got him. 
Mike had walked into a saloon, had joined in a 
game of cards and had cheated. Caught red- 
handed and in danger of being lynched by the 
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angry crowd he had pulled a gun. And Mike 
Hannibal never missed when he fired. Two men 
had gone down never to rise again. 

And now Sergeant Dupree was trailing him 
with the relentless persistency for which the 
Mounted Police are famous the world over. 
Sergeant Dupree had never failed to get his man. 
He didn’t mean to fail now, even if it meant 
trailing his man above the arctic circle. 

Dupree swung the dogs round and retraced 
by the way he had come. His keen eyes were 
ever on the alert, seeking for the merest sign 
which would give him a clue as to the trail taken 
by Hannibal. 

He had travelled about a mile when disaster 
overtook him. He felt something settle over his 
shoulders, struggled violently to free himself, 
but the effort only served to tighten the noose. 
He had been lassoed as neatly as any cowboy ever 
lassoed a storming bull. A harsh jeering laugh 
came to his ears, a sudden pull on the rope and 
Dupree was swung clear of the sled, dragged 
across the snow, to be brought up against the 
foot of a pine tree. Here the man bound him 
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securely. Dupree lay there flat on his back 
gazing up at the snarling face of Mike Hannibal. 

“Got you!” grated the man bitterly. ‘‘ It’s 
sure good to see you, Dupree—trussed up like 
that.” He drew his revolver with his free hand. 
“* One little shot from this gun o’ mine and there’d 
be one policeman less in that blistering red-coat 
force. But it’s not Mike Hannibal’s way to kill 
a policeman like that. No—my way is not the 
painless way. What you want is the slow death 
—starvation, cold. You shall suffer, Dupree. 
You ain’t goin’ to get Mike Hannibal.” 

He laughed brutally, and kicked the policeman 
where he lay, helpless. 

“Youll pay for that insult,” Dupree said 
calmly. ‘* If you kill me you won’t escape. The 
Mounted will get you.” 

“'That’s big talk. You red-coats sure have 
got an opinion of yourselves. I guess you'll 
have time to think it all over, Dupree. I’m 
allowin’ you’ve done some mighty smart things 
in your time, but every man has his day. Your 
number’s as good as up. You’ve played your 
hand and you’ve lost, and you’ve got to pay. 
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There happens to be a handy branch on this jack 
pine. I’m goin’ to hang you up on that branch. 
A crittur with a constitution like yours may last 
a week. ’Tain’t likely anyone’ll happen along 
here afore you’re dead. And when they find you 
they'll know that Mike Hannibal ain’t easy to 
get.” 

He pulled hard at the rope, so that the noose 
tightened cruelly about the body of the sergeant, 
then he turned him over on his face and began 
to tie him more securely. Hannibal worked 
swiftly. In less than five minutes he had the 
policeman roped up so that he could scarcely 
move a muscle. He took the free end of the 
rope, flung it over the branch of the tree, and 
began to haul upon it. The body of the police- 
man swung clear of the ground and, swinging 
like a pendulum, was hauled up to within a couple 
of feet of the branch. Quickly Hannibal secured 
the rope to the tree, then stepped back to survey 
his handiwork. 

“You may last a week, Dupree,” he said evilly. 
““T ain’t taken the trouble to gag you. Guess it 
won’t do me no harm to let you have the use 0’ 
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your lungs. You can shout as much as you like, 

' but you know that it ain’t likely to bring you 

help. There ain’t many as care to be in the 

_deadlands with the thermometer droppin’ as it 

is now. Them as are on the trail, well, I guess 

_ their reason’s the same as mine—they got ter be 
fer the sake o’ their health.” 

He laughed and walked towards the policeman’s 
outfit. He rummaged about among Dupree’s 
packs, helping himself to several things which 
would be of use to him. He had already taken 
possession of the sergeant’s revolvers, and he 
was careful to take all the ammunition he 
found. 

Hannibal next paid attention to Dupree’s 
dogs. He noted with satisfaction the shapeliness 
of them and their splendid condition. He com- 
pared them with his own rather mixed and worn- 
out team, and decided that a change would be to 
his advantage. He set to work to effect the 
change. 

Dupree, hanging suspended and helpless on the 
branch of the jack pine, ground his teeth with 


rage when he saw Hannibal kick the big leader of 
B 
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his team because the dog had shown his teeth. 
He vowed that Mike Hannibal would also pay for 
that kick. 

The exchange of dogs having been made, 
Hannibal set his own team free, then he piled the 
remains of Dupree’s kit upon the policeman’s 
sled and set a light to it. It blazed up quickly, 
and in a little time there was nothing left but a 
few charred pieces of wood. 

** That’s fixed you, I guess,” he snarled, looking 
up at Dupree. ‘‘ Now you can watch my back as 
I cross the hills. That'll be the last you’ll ever 
see o’ Mike Hannibal.” 

He cracked his driving whip, the team surged 
forward and headed for the distant hill. Hannibal 
did not look back. 

Dupree watched the outfit snaking upwards. 


He had been beaten. He was helpless to move 
hand or foot. The hovering shadow of death © 


was his only companion. 


The outfit disappeared over the summit of the — 


hill. There was not another living thing in 
sight. 


The temperature was dropping. Dupree shiv- _ 
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Hannibal looked at the helpless policeman swinging from the tree. 


“* That’s fixed you, I guess,” he snarled, 
To face page 14. 
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ered down his spine. He was facing death, cruel 
death! Cold! Starvation! How long would 
he last ? 

The hours slowly passed, and each succeeding 
hour found him growing weaker. He had com- 
pletely lost all feeling in his limbs, and the bitter 
cold was eating its way through to his body. He 
felt faint and dazed, and his brain refused to think 
clearly. His lips were cracked and dry, his face 
deathly white. 

He found himself slipping into unconsciousness, 
and fought with the agony of despair to keep his 
senses alert. Weird, uncanny noises seemed to 
sound in his head, his eyes grew dim. At last he 
could not see. Everything had gone red. The 
snow was red, the hill had disappeared, there was 
a bright fire burning, but it gave out no heat. He 
was cold. He had no feeling, and yet that fire 
was glowing red 

Darkness came over Dupree’s mind even as 
darkness fell over the land. He had slipped into 
unconsciousness, merciful in that it made his 
senses numb to feeling, but terrible because it 


meant death. 
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A lonely star in the heaven above twinkled 
down on the lonely man as if in pity. 

Across the hills Mike Hannibal drove his dog 
team, laughing brutally to himself for having 
left a fellow-man to die the cruellest of all cruel 
deaths. 


CHAPTER II 
MASKATEE, THE INDIAN 


MaskatTesx, the Indian, returning to his cabin 
after a round of his traps, noted with displeasure 
the signs in the sky. Clear as newsprint they 
were to Maskatee, who had lived all his days in 
the deadlands. Well he knew that the scurrying 
clouds meant a rising wind, but the cold snap in 
the air comforted him because he knew that 
there would not be a fall of snow. A rising wind 
and a rising temperature might mean a blizzard, 
and there was no-element worse to Maskatee than 
a blizzard. 

He mushed along the firm, hard-packed trail, 
his team of three dogs pulling well. Maskatee 
felt happy. His traps had yielded many valuable 
pelts. But for the fact that his food was running 
short the Indian would have remained in his hunt- 
ing grounds. Already he had stayed for a longer 

17 
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period than he had provisioned for, and he was 
now making for a cache where he could replenish 
his stock for the remaining miles of his journey 
to his lone cabin. 

Call it coincidence, the act of Providence, call 
it what you may, Maskatee’s cache lay beyond 
the jack pine from the branch of which hung the 
helpless, half-frozen body of Sergeant Dupree. 

Maskatee saw the body as he swung his outfit 
down the bluff towards the trail below. The 
sudden shock of it frightened him. He halted 
his dogs and stood gazing stolidly at the grim 
tragedy. Death was there ! 

The Indian, ever suspicious of treachery, 
quietly led his outfit down the bluff. His eyes 
alert for the slightest sign of movement and his 
ears keyed to catch the faintest sound, he 
approached the jack pine. There was no move- 
ment in that suspended body. There was no 
sound to betray the presence of any living thing. 

Maskatee drew his hunting-knife from its 
sheath and severed the rope which secured Ser- 
geant Dupree in his perilous position, then, 
grasping the free end of the rope, he gently 
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: lowered the body to the ground. It was stiff and 
| cold. The Indian had been so long in the dead- 
lands that he knew that immediate treatment 
_ was necessary to restore the man to life—if life 
had not already departed. Quickly he set to 
work, massaging the stiff limbs. Soon life 
returned to the silent body. 

He took up his heavy fur robe, laid it out on the 
sled, and gently lifted Dupree on to it, wrapping it 
about him to keep out the cruel cold. Straining 
at the gee pole he raced the sled towards his cache, 
halting long enough beside it to obtain enough 
provisions to guard against accident. 

Maskatee had no intention of halting. In his 
time he had made many long journeys without 
halting for food, and he determined now to make 
all possible speed to his cabin, there to do all he 
could to restore the silent figure on the sled. 
Thirty-two hours later he sighted his cabin, 
tucked away on the southern side of a deep 
canyon and sheltered from the winds. Maskatee 
had made a record run. His dogs, like himself, 
were tired and hungry, but when the sled at last 
came up to the cabin it was of the passenger that 
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Maskatee thought first. He lifted the still, dead 
weight body of the policeman and carried him into 
the cabin, laying him in his own rough wooden 
bunk built in at one end of the little building. 

From a corner the Indian produced some fuel, 
and in a few minutes a fire was roaring in the old 
iron stove. He piled on the fuel until the stove 
was red hot. Heat he knew would be required 
to bring the life back to the silent figure in the 
bunk. Water, melted from ice in a tin pannikin, 
was soon boiling. Quickly Maskatee brewed 
coffee, and, forcing open Dupree’s lips, poured 
some of the hot beverage into his mouth. 

Then he set to work to massage the policeman’s 
limbs once more, striving desperately to get the 
blood circulating freely again. 

It speaks well for the Indian’s work and for 
Dupree’s constitution that by nightfall he had 
recovered sufficiently to realize that he had been 
saved from what had seemed certain death, and 
that his rescuer was an Indian. Maskatee would 
not let him talk. There was much strength 
needed before the policeman must speak. 

But Dupree could not banish the thought of 


: 


| 
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Mike Hannibal from his mind. The criminal was 


_ somewhere in the deadlands, and he must get him. 


He was a wanted man. The Mounted wanted 


him. And Dupree represented the Mounted and 


it was his job—it had been assigned to him—to 
get Hannibal. 

‘“‘ Pll get him,” he muttered thickly to himself, 
but the watchful Maskatee heard the words. 
Despite the fact that Dupree was wearing his 
winter furs and there was nothing to indicate that 
he was a policeman, the Indian had guessed that 
he was a man of the Mounted. These words of 
Dupree’s assured him. 

““My white brother was trailing some one, 
perhaps,” he said in remarkably good English, 
*“ when the thing happened.” 

Dupree nodded. ‘‘I was trailing one, Mike 
Hannibal. He’d double-crossed me in his tracks, 
caught me and hung me up on that tree. I guess 
I owe my life to you, friend. I’m grateful.” 

Maskatee smiled. 

‘In a week you can take the trail,” remarked 
the Indian. ‘‘I will prepare a sled and you can 


have my dogs.” 
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Dupree turned a grateful face to the Indian. 
‘“‘T’d be mighty glad to borrow the outfit,” he 
answered, ‘‘ but I take the trail to-morrow. It 
is necessary that I get on his tracks at once.” 
‘But you can’t—it is not possible that you 


oh 


are able to go to-morrow. Youare weak, you—— 


9 


‘‘T’m going to-morrow,” cut in Dupree. 

‘“Then I come with you,” said Maskatee 
quietly. ‘‘I think that perhaps I can help you. 
There is no one who knows the deadlands better 
than Maskatee.”’ 

And had Mike Hannibal known that Maskatee, 
the Indian, had joined in the pursuit he would 
have felt far from happy. There was something 
that connected these two, but with the silence 
of his kind Maskatee had not spoken of it to 
Dupree. 

The Indian spoke the truth when he said that 
there was no one who knew the deadlands better 
than he. Dupree, always cautious when dealing 
with Indians, had to admit that Maskatee’s know- 
ledge of that particular part of the country was 
uncanny. The policeman had quite expected a 
good deal of trouble before he got on the trail of 


: 
: 
: 


) 
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Mike Hannibal again, but the Indian led the outfit 
with quiet assurance. 
“You leave it to Maskatee,” hesaid. ‘‘ Maskatee 


take you to the hiding-place of Hannibal.” 


The trail was strange to Dupree. There was no 
sign to indicate that anyone had passed that way, 
but Maskatee appeared not to require the guidance 
of tracks. Hour after hour he mushed the dogs, 
breaking trail wherever it was necessary. Up hill 
and down the outfit toiled, the men working in 
silence. 

Dupree hardly knew what to think. Either 
the Indian was leading him on a wild-goose chase 
or he was travelling over a trail well known to 
himself. 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that the latter 
was the case, since Dupree, with his gift for sizing 
up men, had concluded that Maskatee was to be 
trusted. 

About noon on the third day of their journey, 
Maskatee called a halt and beckoned to the 
sergeant. 

‘* When we reach the valley on the other side of 
that hill,” he said, pointing to a sloping blufi 
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immediately ahead, ‘“‘ we shall strike Hannibal’s 
trail, and then we go with care. He is as cunning 
as a lynx.” 

Dupree nodded but he did not speak. Just 
at present he did not wish to buoy up his hopes or 
to say anything until he was sure of his ground. 
He was keenly on the alert, every sense keyed to 
discover the slightest clue which would tell him 
that Maskatee had proved the trust which he 
reposed in him. 

They pushed on ahead once more and topped 
the hill sweeping down into the valley, the dogs 
straining at their traces. Then it was that Dupree 
saw the hut. It wason the other side of the valley, 
built into the foot of the sloping side. Its roof 
was covered with snow, and a great drift was 
piled up against the door, proving to the police- 
man that it had been unopened for some time. — 

As they approached, Dupree also noticed that 
the snow was smooth and clear of any tracks 
either of beast or man. He turned an inquiring 
face to Maskatee. The Indian looked puzzled. 


It was quite clear to the policeman that Maskatee 
had received a surprise. 
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_ “What is it?” asked the policeman. “ Did 
you expect to find him here?” 

** Most likely, yes,” he said, then turned his 
attention to unharnessing the dogs. 

Dupree knew that it was useless to try to draw 
the Indian into speaking. His knowledge of 
Indians told him that it would be better to wait 
_ awhile. Maskatee would speak when he thought 
fit. 

The sled was quickly unloaded, and when the 
drift had been cleared away from the door, the 
packs were taken inside. The hut was furnished 
with a crude table and a couple of chairs, while 
an old iron stove occupied one corner. From the 
back of the stove Maskatee produced some wood 
and was about to light a fire when Dupree laid 
a hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘ Better not do that,” he said. ‘‘ If Hannibal 
is around he’ll see the smoke and be warned.”’ 

““T had forgotten,” replied the Indian. “ It 
is well what you say. I will not light a fire in the 
stove. A small fire in the ground will cook our 
food.” 

The two worked quickly and soon a meal was 
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ready. 'They fed the dogs first, then sat down at 
the table to satisfy their own hunger. They were 
half-way through the meal when there came a 
scratching sound at the door. Thinking that 
perhaps one of the dogs had been left outside, 
Dupree rose to his feet and, crossing over to the 
door, flung it open. 

A dog it was that stood there, but not one of 
those belonging to Maskatee’s team. It did not 
want a second glance to convince the policeman 
that it was his own lead dog, one of the splendid 
animals that Hannibal had stolen. In an instant 
it came to Dupree that Hannibal could not be far 
away. He reasoned that the dog had strayed, 
caught the scent of himself and followed it up. 
He told Maskatee of his suspicions and strode out 
of the hut. 

He glanced up and down the valley, but there 
was not a single sign of a human being. He cast 
his eyes up the hill above the hut. There, sil- 
houetted against the background of the sky, was 
the figure of a man. Only for an instant was he 
visible. Dupree spun round on his heel, but before 
he could move there came a tremendous roar. 
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The earth under the policeman’s feet quivered 
violently as if moved by an earthquake. He 
| staggered back. Down the hillside crashed solid 
' masses of snow and _ rock. They fell with a 


splintering thud upon the hut, caving in the roof, 


| smashing one side of the building as if it had 


been paper. Dupree was appalled by the sudden 


horror of it. He stood as if transfixed, mar- 


velling at his own miraculous escape from death. 
It came to him as a shock that Maskatee was in 
the hut. What of him? Was he crushed to 
death beneath that awful weight of snow and rock ? 

The door of the hut had been forced off its crude 
hinges and hung limp at the end of a hide thong. 
Dupree leapt towards it, tore it from his path 
and forced his way into the hut. He almost 
pitched forward on his face as his foot caught 
against the dead body of one of the dogs. It 
seemed that practically the whole of the place 
was full of jagged pieces of rock. 

‘‘Maskatee! Maskatee!” he called. 

There came no answer. It could mean but one 
of two things. Either the Indian was dead or 
unconscious. Dupree tore at the rocks in his 
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frantic search. With superhuman effort he lifted 
one huge lump and hurled it out of the hut. And 
then he saw Maskatee! He lay doubled up by 
the iron stove, and above his head, resting on the 
very edge of the stove itself, was a giant piece of 
rock that, had it not been stopped in its progress, 
would have battered the Indian’s head to pulp. 

Gently Dupree lifted the Indian and carried 
him into the open. A swift examination proved 
that no bones had been broken, but there was a 
jagged wound at the side of his head. Dupree 
staunched the blood as best he could with clean 
snow. Presently the Indian stirred and opened his 
eyes. 

‘It is well you all right,” he said. ‘I shall 
be well in a little while.” 

“You had a wonderful escape,’’ answered the 
policeman. ‘“‘It was that brute Hannibal. I 
only saw him for a minute. He must have used 
a stick of giant explosive to have brought down all | 
that rock. I wonder where he got it from?” 

““T can explain,” said Maskatee. ‘‘I was 
Hannibal’s partner once. We worked this valley 
for gold. We struck it rich, but the vein gave 
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| out aftera time. We decided to pull out, and then 
Hannibal double-crossed me. He cleared out 
when I was ill—left me to starve. That was three 


years ago. I hadn’t heard of him till I met you. 


We had another cabin a mile farther up the valley. 
_That’s where he got the explosives, and that’s 
where he’s been hiding.” 


““T see,” said Dupree, ‘‘ and so that explains 
‘why you came here—why you knew the trail so 
well. You had an idea that Hannibal would make 
for his old haunts.” 

The Indian nodded. 

*“But we are wasting time, my friend. We 
must get Hannibal before he is beyond reach. 
Our dogs are dead and the sled is smashed. We 
must go on foot.” 

Dupree hurried back to the hut. He made a 
quick inspection, satisfied himself that the dogs 
were beyond human aid, then picked up Maskatee’s 
‘rifle, which luckily was undamaged. 

Ten minutes later the two were on top of the 
hill, Away in the distance they saw a dog team 
and sled driven by a solitary man. It was Mike 


Hannibal making a desperate bid for liberty. 
Cc 
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The trail of the fugitive was not difficult to 
follow, but the quest seemed hopeless. No man 
on foot is equal to a man with a team of trained 
dogs, but such is the stuff the Mounted men are 
made of, that Sergeant Dupree set himself the 
task. He meant to follow Hannibal. 

But all criminals make a fatal mistake. The 
mistake that Hannibal made was to believe that 
his diabolical scheme had killed his enemies. He 
had crept back to view the result of his handiwork 


at the moment when Dupree was in the hut 


searching for his comrade, and he had fiendishly 


imagined that their mangled bodies lay beneath | 


the ruins of the hut. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MAN FROM FREEZING POINT 


| Mike Hannrpat made camp that night in blissful 


ignorance of the fact that Sergeant Dupree and 
Maskatee, the Indian, were hot on his tracks. His 


camp was by a frozen river sheltered by high 


banks. 
Hannibal did not sleep. He sat by the side of 
his fire, his rifle over the crook of his arm. His 


' eyes and ears were continually on the alert. He 
had much to think about. The Mounted would 
soon be on his track again and he had to discover 


a way to elude them. 
It was towards midnight that he heard a move- 


ment on the bank above him. He turned and 


looked up, gripping his rifle in case of emergency. 


| Silhouetted against the sky was the figure of a 


huge man. He disappeared suddenly, but a 


rumble of stones and loose snow told Hannibal 
31 
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that the man was descending the bank. In another 
minute he came into the circle of light thrown by 
the fire. 

Hannibal saw the strong face of the man. It 
was wrinkled here and there, not the sign of age 
but of toil and endurance in the hard North. 
The eyes were alert-looking, yet soft and 
smiling. His chin, like that of Hannibal’s, 
was bearded, for in the North men _ don’t 
shave. 

For some minutes Hannibal regarded the stran- 
ger in silence. He did not know what his 
coming meant. The criminal is always  suspi- 
cious. 

*“ How do,” he said at last. ‘‘ Where are yo’ 
headin’ for ? ” 

The stranger sat himself down by the 
fire. 

** Don’t rightly know,” he answered and waved 
his hand vaguely round. ‘I’m about tired of 
these deadlands. My luck’s plumb out.” 

‘* Prospectin’, eh ?”’ said Hannibal. 

The stranger nodded. 

“They call me unlucky Sam—my name’s Sam _ 
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| Blair—and I reckon I deserve the nickname. 
| Five years I’ve spent in this God-forsaken country, 
five years of torture—and all for nothin’. I’m 
| through. This is Indian country. The red men 
are always complaining about the white men 
. invading their land—well, ’m going out, so there 
will be one less. They’re welcome to their coun- 
try—and all that’s in it.” 
_ “'There’s a good deal in this country for them 
as c’n find it,” said Hannibal. ‘* There’s gold 
waitin’ to be lifted not five miles from where 


| 


yowre sittin’.” 

*“Tt can stop there,” exclaimed Blair. ‘‘ I’m 
through. Ill get out while P’ve got health. I’ve 
lost all my dogs, bar one, and my grub’s low. 
What little outfit Pve got is at the top o’ that 
bank. I spotted your fire as I was passing, 
thought perhaps you might be heading south 
and I’d have company.” 

‘*T’m pullin’ out before dawn and Id be glad 
to have yo’ around. I’m reckoning on quitting 
same as you, but it ain’t because I’m tired 0’ 
the country. It ain’t healthy fer me to stay. 


Do yo’ get me?” 
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‘“‘T understand. It is often the way. I had 
a good partner once. He got killed in a saloon 
down south. Caught a fellow cheating at cards 
—the brute shot him. He was a fellow by the 
name of Hannibal, and if ever I meet him there’s 
going to be a reckoning.” 

Sam Blair did not see the look of fear which 
passed over his companion’s face. Had he but 
known that the slayer of his friend was this man 
to whom he was speaking, justice might have 
been defeated—the justice of the law, but the 
law of the wild would have been satisfied—the 
law of an eye for an eye. 

‘“*Tve come from Freezing Point,” Blair went 
on, “‘and Id go to the blistering tropics to get 
him.” 

“* Freezing Point,” ejaculated the other. 
** You’ve come from Freezing Point ?” 

“You might well be surprised,” said Blair 
bitterly. “‘If ever there is a hell on earth it’s 
Freezing Point. Four years I was there, alone, 
cut off from the world. Look at me. I’m 
broken in body and spirit. Freezing Point! 
I hate the name! Weeks and weeks I’ve been 
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without food up there; days there were when 
I couldn’t see—snowblind I was. And they 
say there’s a God. If there is, why in Heaven’s 
name does he make men suffer? Why is there 
such a hell-hole as Freezing Point? But 
I’d go back—even though I knew it meant 
death—to get that brute who killed my part- 


*“I sure wouldn’t care to be this Hannibal 
fellow,” grunted the other and relapsed into 
silence. 

Sam Blair rose to his feet, intimated that 
he would fetch his outfit, and climbed to the 
top of the bank. Boris—his dog—was stand- 
ing guard over his pack. He was about to 
lift it to his shoulder when two figures ap- 
proached out of the darkness. One he saw 
was an Indian, the other might well be a 
trapper but for his soldierly gait and appear- 
ance. 

The soldierly-looking man raised a hand in 
warning. 

** Don’t make a sound,” he whispered. “ I’m 
Dupree of the Mounted Police, The man down 
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there is wanted. What do you know about 


him ? ” 

Blair explained. 

‘“‘T believe you,” said the policeman, and he 
related the circumstances of the case. At the 
mention of the name Hannibal, Sam Blair found 
it difficult to control his feelings. 

‘““He’s wanted for killing a man named 
Hereford—he was my partner,’ he _ ex- 
claimed. 

‘** That’s so,” replied the sergeant. ‘‘There are 
other charges to be added. I’m sorry to have 
to rob you of vengeance, but duty must be done 
and the law must run its course. Hannibal will 
get his just deserts once we get him. And I’ve 
got him now.” 

It would have been fairly easy for Dupree to 
have covered the criminal with his rifle and so 
capture him, but it is a rule of the Mounted that 
its members must not draw a weapon first. The 
policeman, therefore, decided on a different plan. 
On his belt he carried Maskatee’s lariat. He 
would capture Hannibal by the same means that 
the criminal had captured him. 
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Bidding Blair and the Indian to remain where 
they were, Dupree crept silently to the top of the 
bank. Waiting his opportunity he raised the 
lariat. Swish! It snaked through the air. A 
ery of alarm came from Hannibal, his rifle 
fell to the ground, and he was hurled off his 
balance, struggling fiercely. But the more 
he struggled the tighter became the noose. 
In less than five minutes he was helplessly 
bound. 

* 'That’s got you, Hannibal,” said Dupree. “I 
said the Mounted would get you.” 

Hannibal snarled. 

“Suppose you'll hang me to the nearest tree 
same as I did you,” he croaked. ‘ Well, I 
wouldn’t blame you.” 

‘“‘ That’s not my way,” declared Dupree. ‘“‘ ?m 
taking you back. You know what for. And 
there’s another charge to be added. You stole 
the gold belonging to Maskatee, the Indian, but 
I guess that don’t matter overmuch since it’s 
murder you’re wanted for. I guess Maskatee 
will be satisfied in knowing that he was respon- 
sible for your capture. There’s many an Indian 
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with a whiter heart than your kind ever 
had. Maskatee’s one of that sort—he’s real 
white.” 

Dupree called to the two men waiting at the 
top of the bank, and they joined him imme- 
diately. 

‘““T’ve got my man, thanks to you, Maskatee,” 
said the policeman. ‘‘I don’t think it will be 
necessary for you to come south to give evidence. 
There will be enough witnesses to convict the 
prisoner, but [Pll get you to sign a statement 
of the arrest, and if you’ll witness it, Blair, every- 
thing will be in order.” 

The policeman wrote a report in his notebook, 
and the two signed. 

That night, in the warm glow of the camp- 
fire, Sam told Maskatee about the torture he had 
suffered in the north. His voice, though low, 
was harsh and bitter, and he was speaking as 
one who had lost his soul, as one whose heart 
had hardened against all things good because of 
the cruelty of circumstances. 

Maskatee spoke no word until Blair had finished. 
Then for a long time the Indian gazed into the 
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fire as if he expected to see, mirrored in the 
dancing flames, some picture of hope for 
this broken, lost man. Maskatee was a good 
Indian. 

““ My friend,’ he said, at length, ‘‘ you have 
been most sorely tried, but is not the Great Spirit 
good? He has delivered you from a living death, 
brought you safely back from the wilderness. 
Look up, my friend, for there are stars in the 
heaven, stars of hope, beckoning. I need a 
companion and I can make you happy. The 
Great Spirit, who knows all, has brought us 
together. I will take you to my claim, where there 
is much gold. Together we will work it, together 
we will show our gratitude to the Great Spirit. 
My medicine tells me that you have a great 
mission. You have come through great suffering, 
but some day, perhaps when Maskatee has gone 
to the happy hunting grounds, you will live to 
conquer the downcast who, like you, have been 
through the Freezing Point of life.” 

When dawn was breaking, Dupree pulled out, 
the prisoner riding on his own sled. Dupree had 
asked Sam to accompany him, but Blair had 
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come to a new decision as a result of the talk 
with Maskatee. 

It was a new hope, and Sam would hazard a 
chance. His luck must change. This might 
prove the turning point. 


CHAPTER IV 
SAM BLAIR’S RESOLVE 


*“MusH yo, mush yo!” 

The cry of the dog-team driver rang out clearly 
in the frosty air, and the big team of ten dogs 
gave a spurt in response. The sled slipped easily 
along on its polished runners over the crisp snow, 
and the man on the sled was pleased, to judge 
from the happy smile on his face. 

It was Sam Blair, the sturdy son of the 
North. 

Sam had cause to be happy, and as he sped 
southwards, his thoughts went back to the time, 
years ago, when, as an outcast from his family, 
he had turned to the great white country and the 
wild, lawless life it offered, for consolation. How 
well he remembered his father casting him off as 


a waster—his father who had long been dead. 
Al 
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At the time he had revolted against his father, 
but since he had realized that it was no more 
than he had deserved. He had been a good-for- 
nothing son, whose only ambition was to have 
a good time. 

Six years he had spent in the deadlands with- 
out making a success. Bad luck seemed to dog his 
footsteps. The turning point had come with his 
meeting with Maskatee, the Indian. The claim 
in the valley had panned out well. They had 
struck a pay-streak, gold bright and yellow, 
and they had started back to civilization with 
hopes of settling down peacefully for the rest of 
their lives. 

The coming of Maskatee into Sam’s life had 
made a different man of him. Maskatee was an 
educated Indian and Sam had listened to his 
pleas for a better chance for his people. He had 
seen into the mind of the Indian, had read there 
the longing felt by the red man to rank with 
his white brother in knowledge and in standing. 
Maskatee, by his actions, had proved himself a 
worthy man, and Sam’s opinion of the red men 
of the prairie had changed. He now believed 
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that, given a chance, the Indian would rise to the 
highest ideals of manhood. 

Sam had often confessed to Maskatee that his 
life had been empty, that he had never thought 
of others, but the Indian had merely smiled. 
From the first he had seen that in Sam he had 
found a white man whose heart was in the right 
place and who would find his level in good 
time. 

But Maskatee was destined never to see the 
result of his companionship with Sam Blair. 
He had fallen ill on the back trail, and all efforts 
on Sam’s part had failed to save his life. He died, 
and Sam had buried him, crying tears of deep 
sorrow over his rough grave. 

Maskatee’s last words had been: “ You have 
made good in one sense, Sam, and it is possible 
there is a great future for you. But do not forget 
my people. The Indian of this land has need of 
you. There are many who hate the red man, 
but you—you understand. When Maskatee goes 
to the long sleep his spirit will always be near you, 
watching you. You have a big fortune, and when 
Maskatee goes you will have his share also. He 
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is glad that you take it, but he hopes that you 
will use it well. You will think—you will not 
forget.” 

And Sam had thought, and now, as he sped 
southwards, those thoughts were making him 
happy. Sam had put himself through his fac- 
ings, and he had emerged from the ordeal a 
better man. Full well he knew that all the 
pleasures in life would be his to command, and 
the lure of the city and the life it offered for 
those who were willing to pay, was for a time 
strong upon him. But his better self came 
out on top. He thought of his partner lying 
in a wilderness grave, he thought of what he 
had said, and from those thoughts emanated the 
great idea of his life, ‘‘'To help others to become 
better men and women.” 

Most men would have chosen the city to do 
such work, but not so Sam. His years in the 
North had opened his eyes to the need for such 
as he in the mining villages, the Indian encamp- 
ments, and along the railways that were be- 
ginning to stretch their metalled way across 
the prairie, bringing in their wake gamblers 
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and all the riff-raff who live by their wits, and 
who hate work just as a rabbit hates a 
skunk. 

Sam saw the need for men to show these people 
the error of their ways, and to educate the Indians 
and. their children so that they would be better 
fitted to trade with the white man; he saw all 
this and he determined that he should be the one 
to do this, and that his money should be used 
for that purpose, and in this way the wishes of 
Maskatee would be fulfilled. 

And that was why Sam was happy as he sped 
along the crisp trail, urging his dogs onward 
towards Dawson City, where he intended to 
rest for a while before outfitting for his journey 
back to the North on his mission of good. 

The dogs, too, seemed to realize that they 
were travelling to a place where there would 
be nothing to do but sleep and eat, for 
they pulled gallantly at their traces, seeming 
anxious to cover as many miles a day as pos- 
sible. 

Boris, the lead dog, had been with Sam since 
he had first come into the North, and the husky 
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had come to love his master, for, whatever faults 
Sam had possessed when his father turned him 
out of his house, a real appreciation and love 
for animals had not been one of them. He 
had a name for every one of his ten huskies, 
and no man treated his dogs better than Sam 
Blair, who had a wonderful gift for dealing with 
the wild husky dog. 

““Tll be glad to see a few humans,” thought 
Sam, during a temporary halt. “It’s three 
weeks since I set eyes on a soul. Guess [Pil 
strike a trapper’s hut or something when I get 
across the hills. I can’t be far off the Hudson 
Bay Company’s post.” 

He shook his dogs together, and away they 
went again. He sang gaily, and the dogs 
barked joyously. It seemed as if the spirit 
of joy was in the air. Over hill and down dale 
sped man and dogs, each step bringing them 
nearer to civilization, nearer to life, movement, 
gaiety, things both good and bad. 

Never will Sam Blair forget that journey. 
In all his life he had never made a trail that 
gave him such great joy. He had made his 
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pile—that was indeed a great thing in itself— 
but it wasn’t exactly the money that accounted 
for his happiness. It was the fact that he had 
found himself—the real man his Creator meant 
him to be. 


CHAPTER V 
PIERRE LAPERE 


‘* Hutto, Blair. Come an’ hev a drink! Gee, 
I reckon it’s nigh on a couple o’ years since I 
saw you last. Say, where hev you been hidin’ ?” 

Sam eyed the man closely before replying. 

** Guess I’ve been working mighty hard,” he 
said. ‘‘ ’ve been North to the Alaskan border.” 

‘* Struck it rich, I hear.”” The man spoke the 
words doubtfully. He felt he couldn’t rely abso- 
lutely on the source of his information. Besides, 
Sam was known to be unlucky. 

Sam nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “I struck the pay-streak all 
right.” 

““S’pose you'll go east and settle in style in 
gay New York, eh?” There was a suspicion of 
jealousy in the man’s voice. He always felt that 
way when he met men who had made their pile. 

48 
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“Yowre wrong,” Sam replied. “I’m going 
North again just as soon as I’ve outfitted, but 
I’m not going after gold this time.” 

“Trapping ?”’ queried the other. 

*“ No. I’m going to help the Indians, and white 
men, too, who need help.” 

**'You mean with money ?”’ 

“Tf necessary, yes, but that’s not the great 
thing. DP’m going to help the Indians to educate 
themselves; I’m going to fight the folks as take 
?em firewater; I’m going to help men whose 
bodies are broken down with drink and bad 
living. I’m going to tell ’em what to live for.” 
He paused and drew a Bible from his pocket. 
‘‘T’m taking this as my guide. It belonged to 
my partner, and before him to his mother.” 

The other man laughed a hard cackling laugh. 

‘“Gee, Sam, you’re great. I almost thought 
you meant it.” 

Sam’s eyes blazed, and he choked back his 
rising anger with difficulty. 

‘But I do mean it,’’ he cried, and there was 
a ring in the words. “ [ve lived a rotten enough 
life, God knows, but Pve turned; I’m beginning 
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to see things in a different light. I’m going 
North to do exactly as I said, so if whisky-running 
is still your line of business, Braund, you can 
count oh me to fight you to a finish. I shan’t 
appeal to the Mounted Police either, unless they’re 
on the job, then T’ll help ’em all I know how.” 

Sam turned on his heel and passed along the 
dusty street. 

Summer had come, bringing to Dawson City 
hundreds of men from out of the wilderness, and 
the place was hot and crowded. Sam was already 
tired of the town. After the lonely life he had 
led in the North, the bustle of the streets became 
monotonous. He felt cramped and out of place, 
and a great longing to be once more on the trail 
possessed him. 

A month passed, and having invested his 
fortune, Sam began to get an outfit together in 
readiness for his return to the North to begin 
his great work. 

People who knew him and his history laughed 
at him. The very idea of Sam Blair as a bene- 
factor of the Indians seemed ridiculous. This 
feeling led to an incident that must be recorded, 
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for that was how Pierre Lapere came into Sam’s 
life, and Pierre was destined to play a big part 
in the new work that Sam had undertaken. 

It happened when Sam had occasion to visit a 
drinking saloon some distance out of the city. 
He did not go for the purpose of drinking—Sam 
was a teetotaller now—but to see about some 
husky dogs—powerful creatures which Sam wanted 
very badly. 7 

No sooner had Sam crossed the threshold of 
the saloon than a hush fell over the room. The 
silence was so intense that, as Sam afterwards 
remarked, it could have been cut with a knife. 
Every man in the room gazed in open-mouthed 
bewilderment. Sam Blair in a drinking saloon! 
Had he given up his educating ideas, or was he 
here to try to convert them? Such things had 
been known to happen before. The thought 
passed through almost every brain in the room. 

Presently a big, fierce-looking man left the 
group of half-drunken men at the bar and lounged 
up to Sam. He looked the miner up and down, 
and a leering smile played at the corners of his 


mouth, 
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“‘ Say, we don’t want your sort around ’ere,” 
he said. ‘‘ Did you notion on preachin’ your 
rot to us—this rot about educating the Indians ? 
What good’ll that do? An Indian’s an outcast. 
You can’t expect ter find a white heart under a 
red skin.” 

Sam moved a few steps forward. 

‘“*T didn’t notion on saying anything to you,” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ But since you’ve found it 
necessary to say things as don’t concern you, 
I may as well tell you that there are many white 
men with black hearts, hearts that have no 
feeling for others, men whose one aim in life 
is to make as much money as they can with 
as little effort as possible—white men, mind 
you, who’ve had a white man’s chance. You 
speak of the Indian as an outcast, an’ perhaps 
he is, an outcast in his own land, because the 
white man has made him so.” 

There was no trace of pride in Sam’s voice, 
but rather a tone of bitterness, indicating that 
he was ashamed that a white man should voice 
such a remark against the red man. 

“ Hark at him, boys,” said the big man, with 
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a sneer. “‘ Don’t he talk nice. Jest like the 
parson chap down at the mission.” 

Sam’s hand shot out like a rocket, and grip- 
ping the big man’s shoulders, he swung him round. 
Then, realizing that no good could result by 
trouncing the man, he dropped his hand to his 
side. The result was a natural one. The man, 
thinking that Sam was funking, raised his arm 
and sent a smashing right-hander full into Sam’s 
jaw. 

The blow sent Sam staggering back, but he 
recovered quickly, and without hesitation he 
sailed into the fray. A hard right on the jaw, 
followed by a left to the body caused the man 
some pain, but he was hard and could stand a 
good amount of punishment. Sam’s one idea 
was to teach the man a lesson. He had no wish 
to humiliate him. 

Round and round the floor they went, giving 
and taking terrible punishment, but it was soon 
evident that Sam could put an end to the fight 
whenever he chose. His opponent was already 
gasping for breath, and there was no longer any 
sting behind his punches. 
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One well-aimed blow from Sam would have 
ended the affair, but he hesitated to do this, 
and the hesitation nearly cost him his life, for 
suddenly, and without warning, the big man 
whipped out his revolver and fired. The bullet 
went so close to Sam’s ear that he felt the wind 
of it. In an instant he was on the man, and 
with a terrific punch felled him like an ox. He 
lay on the floor gasping for breath. 

Like a flash the place was in an uproar, the 
half-drunken, crazy men at the bar rushed towards 
Sam, but he anticipated this and was ready. 
The first man he sent to the floor with a well- 
timed and splendidly placed left-hander, and 
before the others could advance, he had drawn 
his revolver. He knew that he was up against 
desperate, crazy men, and he must use desperate 
methods in order to deal satisfactorily with them. 

“* Back all!”’ he yelled, and there was a tone 
of command in his voice. ‘‘ Backall, if you value 
your lives.” 

The men swept back like a wave, hurling 
out insults and abuse, but Sam heeded not. His 
face was firm set, and there was an unnatural 
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look in his eyes, but his grip on the revolver 
was steady. How long he could have kept that 
wild crowd at bay is difficult to tell, but he 
certainly was holding them when he felt hands 
clawing at his throat, and realized that he was 
being attacked from behind. 

He tried to shake the man off, but he had 
got too firm a hold, and Sam began to feel his 
breath coming in gasps, while his heart was 
pumping fiercely against his ribs. He tried 
desperately to throw his opponent, but the man 
was powerful and his grip terrible, and all Sam’s 
efforts, strong and fit as he was, were of no 
avail. 

The crowd at the bar grew bolder as they 
saw Sam’s face change gradually to a purple 
colour, but they did not move. They stood as 
if fascinated by the sight of this strong man 
being choked to death. So intent were they 
that they failed to notice a face peering in at 
the window. 

Suddenly the door of the saloon was thrown 
open and a man swept into the room, a man 
who was evidently a half-breed by his long 
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straight hair and sallow complexion. For a 
brief moment he gazed at the crowd of men 
watching, with evident delight, the slow stran- 
gulation of Sam Blair, then with a swift move- 
ment he drew his revolver, and gripping it by 
the barrel, brought it down upon the shoulder 
of Sam’s assailant. 

With a groan of agony the man released his 
hold, and Sam, feeling the grip on his neck relax, 
shook himself free and levelled his revolver at 
the bewildered men at the bar. 

‘““Tf any of you so much as moves a hair, 
Ill shoot,” he said, and backed slowly to the 
door. ‘‘Some day, perhaps, you'll learn that 
Sam Blair ain’t the fool you take him for. [I’m 
out to do all [ve said, and nobody’s going to 
stop me. If any one tries, well, Pll fight, but 
Tll fight fair.” He glanced towards the half- 
breed who had ranged himself alongside revolver 
in hand. ‘“‘ Come along, friend,” he added, ‘‘ I 
guess I’ve got to thank you for saving my life.” 

The two men passed out of the saloon. When 


they had walked a little way Sam held out his 
hand. 
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*“Shake!” was all he said, but there was 
a wealth of gratitude in his voice. 

‘““Tm Pierre Lapere,” the half-breed told him, 
taking the proffered hand. ‘‘ Ze man who attack 
you jus’ now heem Hank Peters, Braund’s partner, 
and Braund heem swear to kill you because 
you say you stop the illegal trading of whisky 
with the Indians.” 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE TRAIL 


A wEEK later, in the company of Pierre Lapere 
and a team of ten carefully-selected dogs and 
a canoe, Sam Blair started out on his great 
mission. He wanted first of all to make for 
Point Separation, where he knew there were 
several missions. He thought he might gain 
some valuable advice and information from these 
institutions. 

After that he intended to visit as many Indian 
encampments as possible, doing what good turns 
he could on the way. The great purpose he 
had in his mind was to gather as much first- 
hand knowledge as possible of Indian life, and 
to help the red men to regain some of that 
physical splendour which they were reputed to be 
losing. 

Pierre Lapere did not care for the dust of 
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the city. The call of the wild was in his blood, 
and he was all anxiety to get out on to the 
vast rolling prairies, to sleep once again with 
the heavens as a roof, to listen to the babble 
of the water from the spring, to hear the call 
of the birds, to watch the grim battles of the 
animals, to smell the wood smoke of the camp 
fire, and all the wonders that Nature has to 
show. 

He was a typical half-breed in appearance ; 
of medium height, slim and wiry, with long, 
straight hair and dark, flashing eyes, eyes which 
reflected his moods clearer than any movement 
of his hands or facial expression. And he was 
-@ real man. 

Being summer the rivers were navigable by 
canoe, which was a much quicker method of 
travelling than by foot. Sam reckoned on 
reaching Point Separation before the freeze-up, 
then he could add dog sleds to his outfit and 
any other things required for his winter cam- 
paign. 

He knew the country well, having traversed 
the whole length of the Blackrock and Peel 
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rivers, the waterways connecting Dawson and 
Point Separation. 

Pierre Lapere proved himself a worthy com- 
panion. Not only was he entirely in sympathy 
with Sam’s self-imposed task, but by small acts 
showed that he had a real affection for the rough 
miner. 

‘We mak’ excellent progress,” he remarked, 
as they launched the canoe after a rather awk- 
ward portage had been negotiated, “ but me 
think dat Braund will follow us ver’ queek. 
Heem nevaire rest until he calls quits with you, 
eh, Sam ?”’ 

Sam paused in the task of shipping the dogs 
and glanced at the half-breed’s serious face. 

‘“* You needn’t worry about Braund,” he 
answered. ‘He won’t trouble us until we 
actually catch him in the act of selling fire- 
water to the Indians.” 

Pierre shook his head doubtfully. 

“ P’r’aps you are right in what you say. I 
assuredly hope so. But me think he will try 
for to prevent you startin’ your work among 
ze Hindians. You see, if you mak’ great suc- 
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cess of your task, ze Hindians no care to try 
ze firewater, an’ therefore Braund ’ave no custo- 
mers. Is eet not so?” 

Sam lifted the last dog into the big canoe 
and prepared to push off. 

‘““Mebbe, there’s a lot o’ truth in what you 
say, Pierre, but I ain’t going to let it worry me 
none. Let’s get under way.”’ 

They pushed off, swinging the canoe out into 
the centre of the river. Both were skilful in 
the use of paddles, and they made good headway. 
The day was bright. The sun shone down from 
a sky of cloudless blue, making the ripples on 
the surface of the water sparkle like diamonds. 
The trees were resplendent with bright-hued 
leaves, the birds sang joyously. There was 
nothing to mar the beauty of the day. 

The two men paddled easily along. Pierre 
was whistling an old French melody, whilst Sam 
sat in the stern thinking, his thoughts of the 
red men he meant to help, of the message of 
good will and brotherhood he was to offer them, 
of the magnitude of his work and the spirit that 
had opened up this new life to him. 
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It was Pierre who broke in upon his thoughts 
with a sharp warning. ‘They were fast approach- 
ing a shallow rapid which would need all their 
skill to negotiate in safety. As they drew nearer 
the speed of the running water rapidly increased, 
and the canoe was swirled swiftly along. Pierre, 
in the bows, steered the canoe skilfully between 
the jagged, upstanding rocks, whilst Sam, in 
the stern, fended the frail craft from dangerous- 
looking rocks towards which they were swept 
by the force of the current. 

Presently they were in calmer water. They 
had passed the rapids in safety and could now 
rest for a bit. 

“* Td rather tackle a rapid than a long portage,” 
said Sam, lighting his pipe. ‘‘ You soon get 
through a rapid, but a portage is a long and 
tiresome job.” 

‘“* Ket depend on ze rapid,” returned Pierre, 
rolling a cigarette. ‘*‘ Ket is ver’ much safer 
sometimes to mak’ ze portage.” 

Sam laughed. 

“You believe in safety first, like the city 
folks, eh, Pierre? But what if you’re being 
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pursued by a desperate man. What then?” 

“Why den we choose ze rapid. Eef we got 
to die, eet is sure a much better death. I no 
afraid to die.” 

Sam took his pipe out of his mouth and glanced 
quickly at the half-breed. 

**You’re not afraid to die?” 

*““No, I never done any ’arm to any man,” 
Pierre answered solemnly, ‘an’ so I no 
afraid.” 

Sam made no reply. Into his mind, like a 
flash of a new-born inspiration, came the full 
realization of this half-breed’s soul, and he thanked 
the Providence that had decreed that their paths 
should meet. That one simple sentence had 
revealed the real man in Pierre Lapere. Sam 
felt that this partnership meant big things, that 
big things were possible. 

Until late in the afternoon they paddled along, 
and scarcely half a dozen words had passed 
between them. Both were thinking of the ven- 
ture that lay before them like an unopened 
book. What would be the result ? 

At dusk they steered into a quiet creek and 
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beached the canoe, and, whilst Sam fed the 
dogs, Pierre set about making a fire and to cook 
some steak and potatoes and to brew some 
coffee. They sat for a time smoking by the 
fire, then, having secured the dogs, spread out 
their blankets and turned in. In a few minutes 
both were fast asleep. 

An hour later a canoe grounded silently on 
the shore of the creek, and two men jumped 
out. One was Braund, the other an evil-looking 
man, known in Dawson City as Sim Sleek. They 
lifted the canoe and carried it a short distance 
inland, then returned to the spot where Sam 
Blair and Pierre Lapere were sleeping as only 
really tired, healthy men can sleep. 

Braund glared down angrily at Sam. 

““T feel like killing him now,” he whispered 
angrily. ‘“‘He’s our most dangerous enemy, 
Sleek. Once he starts in on them Injuns, we’re 
done.” 

Sleek turned towards his companion. There 
was an evil glint in his eyes and a hard look 
about his mouth. 

“Taint likely we'll let him get clear. There 
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won’t be much left of him or his precious half- 
breed partner when we’ve finished with them. 
Have you got the ropes handy ?” 

1 es. 

“Then let’s get the job over. Reckon it'll 
be best for us. We want to get them scows 
along in a hustle afore the freeze-up an’ cache 
the stuff afore any red-coats get  nosin’ 
around. I allus reckon Sergeant Dupree kinder 
suspects us. Like as not he'll be on this 
patrol.” 

“I ain’t worrying none about Dupree. He’s 
a soft guy. This critter Blair here’s the man 
we got mos’ ter fear. Still there won’t be much 
left of him, as you say, when we’re through 
with our job. And then we’ll re 

He broke off suddenly as a low growl broke 
the silence. In an instant both men had drawn 
their guns. It was well for them that they 
did, for Pierre, awakened by the noise, raised 
himself on his elbow and reached for his gun. 
As he did so he caught a glimpse of the two 
men in the firelight. 

‘“‘ Why for you come here?” he asked, and 
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gently kicked Sam, who woke suddenly and 
sat bolt upright. As yet neither of the friends 
had recognized the visitors. ‘Their faces were 
in the shadow. 

‘* Put ’em up, both of you!’ came in Braund’s 
hard voice. ‘‘ We've got a bead on yer, an’ 
if you so much as flickers an eyelid we'll plug 
you. I reckon this is where I calls quits). Pm 
going to send you where perhaps you ain’t ready 
to go. Get up!” 

The two friends rose to their feet. They 
realized they were in a tight corner. Sam slipped 
his hand into that of Pierre’s and gripped 
hard. This act reassured the half-breed. He 
was no coward, but he knew the fierce char- 
acter of Braund whom he had now recognized, 
knew that he would stop at nothing—not even 
murder—to gain his ends. 

“Get busy, Sim!” 

Sleek took the rope, and, after relieving the 
two men of their weapons, proceeded to truss 
them up. And trappers know how to tie knots, 
When he had finished, the two friends were 
as helpless as babies. 
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“TI don’t know what your game is,” said 
Sam, steadily, ‘‘and I care less. But what I 
do know is this, that if any harm comes to us 
you will have to suffer, perhaps not at the hands 
of an earthly judge, but——” 

“Stop it,” cut in Braund, angrily, “or, by 
Heaven, Ill stop it for you. I ain’t got time 
to listen to that goody-goody stuff.” He turned | 
to Sleek. ‘‘ Launch their canoe and then help 
me get ’em aboard. The sooner they’re out 0’ 
the way, the better.” 

Five minutes later, bound hand and _ foot, 
and aboard a canoe without paddles, the two 
friends were alone on the river, to drift just 
where the current chose to take them. 

Braund chuckled as the canoe disappeared in 
the darkness, caught in the current and borne 
swiftly down stream. 

“A mile farther an’ there’s a rapid,” he 
said, and his evil face shone with the light 
of success. ‘‘ They can’t escape. Over that 
rapid theyll go, and they'll be smashed to 
pulp.” 

But he did not see the figure of Sergeant 
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Dupree, of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police, crouching not ten yards away. The 
sergeant had seen everything and heard every 


word. 


CHAPTER VII 
IN THE NICK OF TIME 


For a few moments Sergeant Dupree stood 
motionless. Here was a problem. Should he 
stay to arrest these two law-breakers or make 
an attempt to save the men they had so merci- 
lessly sent to almost certain death? 

He made a quick decision. If he stayed to 
arrest Braund and Sim Sleek, Sam Blair and 
Pierre Lapere would be killed, but if, on the 
other hand, he saved the lives of the latter pair 
they would be sufficient evidence to prove the 
charge against Braund and Sleek if he chose to 
arrest them. 

Sergeant Dupree had more sense than Braund 
credited him with. He was one of the smartest 
men in that wonderful red-coated force. In 
fact, he had been specially detailed to round 


up the whisky runners who were causing such 
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distress and bloodshed and immorality among 
the Indians. Dupree knew that Braund was 
the head of one of these gangs, and he reasoned 
that to arrest him now would probably mean 
the gang splitting up, a contingency the police- 
man wanted most to avoid. He wanted to 
round up the whole gang, therefore it would be 
wise to leave Braund alone for a bit. Later he 
hoped to catch him with the goods. 

Noiselessly Sergeant Dupree withdrew from 
his point of vantage and carefully retreated to 
the spot where he had tethered his horse, leaving 
Braund and Sleek chuckling over the apparent 
success of their plans. 

Springing into the saddle Dupree galloped_. 
off in the direction of the rapids. It was diffi- 
cult finding the way in the darkness, but Dupree 
knew the country well and his horse understood 
him thoroughly. 

Presently he heard the roar of the water as 
it rushed down the rapids, and he urged his 
horse to greater efforts. Would he be in time 
to save the two helpless men? Already he 
had formed a plan for their rescue, It was 
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a risky venture, but the only way. Had it 
been daylight it would have been different, 
but it was a pitch-black night, and the police- 
man realized that he had a big task before him. 

He reined in at last when level with the edge 
of the rapids, and, springing lightly to the ground, 
hurried to the water’s edge, where he peered 
anxiously across the river, his ears alert for 
the slightest sound. At last he caught the faint 
lap lap of water against the bows of the canoe, 
and his keen eyes observed a dark object moving 
rapidly down the river. 

Casting off his tunic, stetson hat, and _ top- 
boots, he dived into the water and swam with 
powerful strokes towards the canoe now rush- 
ing madly towards the rapids. It was a des- 
perate fight against the current, but Sergeant 
Dupree was a strong swimmer, and, hampered 
though he was in his clothes, he succeeded in 
reaching the canoe. He climbed into the craft 
and, using his hands as paddles, steered it straight 
for the rapids. It was their only chance. A 
second later the bow shot over the edge and 
the canoe swirled down in a smother of foam. 
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For a moment it seemed to Sergeant Dupree 
that they must perish. The roar of the water 
was like thunder, and the canoe was tossed 
about like a cork on the wave-crests of the sea. 
But the all-seeing Providence was with them, 
and at last the canoe was in calmer water, riding 
smoothly along. 

Sergeant Dupree wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. During the last few minutes he 
had fought the biggest fight of his life, and not 
merely for himself, but for the sake of two unknown 
men. The call had come to him and he had 
responded nobly. 

Now the danger was over the policeman turned 
his attention to his helpless companions, and 
with his jack-knife quickly severed the ropes 
that bound their hands and feet. Sam Blair 
stretched his limbs and held out his hand. 

‘“* Dupree,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ My old friend, 
Sergeant Dupree. Say, you were just in 
time.” 

Dupree took the proffered hand and shook 
heartily. 

“T guess it was a privilege to help you,” he 
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replied, quietly. ‘‘ What’s Braund got up against 
ver 

Sam narrated the incident of the saloon. 

*“ Oh, so you’re in with the police on this 
whisky-running business, eh?” exclaimed Du- 
pree. 

Sam shook his head. 

** Not exactly in with the police,”’ he explained. 
** But Id like to see the end of the rotten traffic. 
I’m wandering north among the Indians, and 
I’m going to do my best to stop the trading of 
firewater.”’ 

“Say, that’s great,’’ cried Dupree, as the 
canoe ran her nose gently into the bank and 
he grasped a tuft of grass to hold her close to 
the shore. ‘‘ Mebbe we'll see more o’ one another. 
Who’s your partner ?”’ 

‘* Pierre Lapere—and one of the best.” 

** Good. Guess [ll see you settled, then [ll 
go back for my mount and Ill round up your 
dogs if possible.” 

‘** But you must dry your clothes first,” objected 
Sam. 

“Tl locate my horse first. If Pm away 
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long he’ll be frettin’, an’ that’s bad for a good 
horse. Solong! See you again soon.” 

He swung back along the bank of the river 
and was soon lost to sight. 

‘“* He’s a great fellow, eh, Pierre?” said Sam. 

‘Ket is as you say, Sam. Dupree mos’ 
marv lous man. Heem ze best tracker in ze 
Mounted, ze best horseman. Dat fellow Braund, 
heem look out. Dupree, heem sure to get him, 
you see. I lak Dupree ver’ much. P’r’aps eet 
is possible we do him great big turn one day 
same as he jus’ did for us.” 

““I hope so, Pierre. I always liked Dupree. 
He’s white—real white.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
TROUBLE WITH INDIANS 


SERGEANT DUPREE was as good as his word. 
He returned in less than an hour with Sam’s 
dogs. He had been fortunate in running into 
the leader a little distance from the place where 
he had left his horse, and it was a comparatively 
easy task to round up the remainder of the 
team. 

The joy on Sam’s face clearly proved his 
gratitude to the policeman. Sam had chosen 
the dogs with great care, purchasing only those 
broken to the trail. 

Dupree stroked the leader affectionately. 

‘* Fine animals, these,” he said approvingly. 
‘** Guess you know a thing or two about huskies, 
eh, Blair ? ” 

“Tm a son of the forest,” was the reply. 


**T’ve spent most o’ my time in the North. It’s 
75 
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a hard school, as you know, Dupree, and when 
you’ve wintered in the arctic circle you know 
the value of a good dog team. How many lives 
have been saved by dogs? Hundreds! Boris, 
my lead dog, has been my constant companion 
for many years, and a finer animal cannot be 
found in the whole o’ Canada, though I’m allowing 
that you fellows of the Mounted have some 
good ones, too.” 

Pierre Lapere had kindled a fire and made 
coffee. He brought two pannikins of the steam- 
ing beverage, handing them to Sam and the 
sergeant. 

** Ket ees well you drink this,” he said. ‘* Dat 
water ver’ cold. De coffee will warm you, 
yes?’ 

‘“That’s sure kind and thoughtful of you,” 
said Sergeant Dupree. Then he turned to Sam. 
“Tm mighty interested in this expedition of 
yours, and I hope it will be successful. The 
Indian is a real good fellow, generally speaking, 
He is honest and brave to a high degree. Do 
you know, Blair, I’ve seen a starving Indian 
pass a cache where he knew there was food in 
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plenty ? He would not touch it because it did 
not belong to him. I grant you there are bad 
men among them, the same as there are bad 
men in any race, but in many cases it is 
white men who have made them bad—men like 
Braund.”’ 

Sam nodded. 

** That’s the view I take,” he answered gravely, 
“and that is why [’m going among ’em. I 
made my money in this wild country and I 
intend to spend it here, doing what I can to 
help and to educate the Indians.” 

Sergeant Dupree looked grave. 

*‘ It’s a fine notion you’ve got,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I believe yowll win through, but you must be 
prepared. You will make many enemies who 
will stop at nothing to prevent you carrying 
on your good work. Take care, Blair.” 

Sam laughed with his usual good humour, 
but he fully realized the dangers that lay ahead. 
He knew there were many who were reaping 
an evil living by selling firewater to the red 
men. But he and Pierre Lapere were ready 


to face the danger, and nothing short of death 
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would prevent them from accomplishing that 
which they had set out to do. 

The sergeant stayed chatting for a while. 
Then, bidding the two friends farewell, he mounted 
his horse and rode away. 

‘Well, we’re in a sure mess, Pierre,” said 
Sam, as the figure of the policeman disappeared 
in the distance. ‘‘ Here we are without our kit 
and with just the handful of grub you were able 
to get from the sergeant. It ain’t exactly a 
healthy prospect.” 

Pierre slapped him on the back. 

‘“‘ We must, what you say, cheer up,” he said, 
smilingly. “‘ Het ees no use to worry. We 
lose ze kit, yes, but den we have ver’ leettle 
to carry. Hes eet not so?” 

“Tm thinking we have all too little,’ Sam 
replied. ‘‘ Food, guns, ammunition, all gone, 
and we are a hundred miles from the nearest 
post.” 

‘*We will not starve,’ Pierre said reassur- 
ingly. “‘We snare ze rabbit and ze prairie 
fowl. Den, when we reach ze post, we outfit 
again and, voild, we once again all right.” 
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““'You’re a good fellow, Pierre, and I believe 
we can do it. It isn’t as if it were winter. As 
soon as we have rested we'll see about getting 
a meal. There ought to be plenty of rabbits 
around here.” 

“You leave it to me,” said Pierre. ‘‘I get 
ze rabbit, sure ’“nough. Eet ees ver’ simple. 
I do it many times before, but not always I 
succeed.” 

He picked up a piece of wire which he had 
a few moments before taken from his pocket 
and went off towards a spruce thicket a 
little distance away. He was gone an hour, 
but when he returned he was bearing a fine 
rabbit. 

“‘ Ket was ver’ easy,” he told Sam. “ He 
jus’ walk straight into ze snare.” 

The rabbit was a nice fat one, and Pierre 
set about cooking it. He skinned and cleaned 
it, then took it down to the river to give it 
a thorough washing. This done, he rigged 
up a tripod over the fire and suspended the 
animal from it. Sam, watching him, laughed 
heartily. 
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“We are going to have grilled rabbit, eh, 
Pierre ?”’ he said. 

The half-breed nodded. 

‘“ Ves. We have no pan, therefore we make 
ze most of a bad job. LEet ees well.” 

Later, when they had finished their meal, 
Sam had to admit that it had been a very tasty 
dish. 

‘*'To-morrow we have chicken,” he said, ‘‘ but 
we cook heem another way.”’ 

Sam laughed. 

“You are counting the chicken before it is 
caught; but still, there’s nothing like living 
in hope.” 

Packing what little remained of their outfit, 
they set off down the trail, the dogs running 
loose beside them, across the plains, labouring 
up the rugged side of some wooded hill, ford- 
ing rivers or negotiating deep ravines that 
barred their way. And thus it was, day after 
day, and always at night Pierre would sally 
forth from their camping-place in quest of food, 
and always he returned with either a rabbit 
he had snared or a prairie fowl he had shot down 
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with the bow and arrow which he had fashioned 
for himself. And, sitting round the fire, they 
would watch it cook, and talk of the old days or 
discuss their plans for the future. 

It was late one afternoon, when the two had 
pitched camp for the night, that Pierre observed 
a cloud of dust in the darkness. It was a big 
cloud, and the half-breed had enough experience 
of such things to tell him that whatever it was 
that was raising the dust was moving swiftly. 
He clutched Sam’s arm and pointed. 

“What you mak’ of dat?” he exclaimed. 

‘““A party of horsemen, most likely,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Whoever or whatever it is is coming 
this way.” 

They watched anxiously. Both were think- 
ing the same thoughts, that here might be a 
chance of obtaining sorely-needed stores or a 
spare horse. 

Nearer and nearer came the dust-cloud, until 
Pierre, with straining eyes, saw what it was 
that created it. 

‘** A schooner !”’ he cried. 

‘* A schooner it is,” said Sam, “A prairie 
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schooner. But why in the name of goodness 
is it travelling at such a speed? It’s sure asking 
for trouble. If either of those horses stumble 
in a hole they’re done—done for sure.”’ 

Pierre did not reply. He was watching the 
oncoming schooner as if fascinated. Then sud- 
denly it dawned on his alert brain that the horses 
were running of their own free will. The driver’s 
seat was empty. He saw that as the great vehicle 
drew nearer, and, with that quick resolve which 
was part of his splendid character and helped 
to make him the good scout he was, he started 
to run in the direction the horses were head- 
ing. 

Sam watched, wondering at the half-breed’s 
plan. He saw the horses careering madly along 
with the heavy schooner lumbering behind; 
saw the blinding dust thrown up by the whirling 
wheels, and for the moment the gallant Pierre 
was lost to view. Then, through the haze, he 
saw him again running wildly by the side of 
the maddened horses, his hair streaming behind ; 
saw him take a running leap and land safely 
on the back of the near-side animal, watched 
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him climb perilously along the centre pole to the 
driver’s seat, saw him grip the slackened reins, 
and, with a sigh of relief, noticed that he had 
obtained control of the runaways. 

It was all over in a few minutes. Having 
obtained the mastery, Pierre was able to con- 
trol the horses easily. He turned the animals 
round and drove them at a steady pace to where 
Sam was standing, his eyes shining with admira- 
tion. 

‘*'Well done, Pierre!”’ he said, as the half- 
breed vaulted lightly to the ground. “It was 
splendid.” 

Pierre grinned. 

‘‘ Het was nothing,’ he answered simply. 
** Ze horses, dey were ver’ good once I got the 
reins. Dey come as quiet as possible.” 

Sam was eyeing the schooner. The cover 
was riddled with holes, and out of one of these 
the shaft of an arrow was visible. 

‘“* Hullo!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ This wants explain- 
ing. Looks as if there’s been some trouble with 
Indians.” 


He was examining the rear of the vehicle 
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when he heard the sound of some one crying. 
Swiftly unlacing the back covering he flung it 
aside, and there, lying on the floor of the schooner, 
were two boys. The bigger, and evidently the 
elder of the two, looked up sharply. His face 
was white and scared, and there was a look of 
fear in his eyes. He put his arm round his 
companion and drew him farther into the 
schooner. 

** Don’t be afraid,’ Sam said kindly. ‘“‘ You 
are with friends now. Come, I want to talk to 
you.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment, but some- 
thing about Sam impressed him, and he was 
reassured. Rising to his feet he came to the 
back of the schooner. He was good-looking, 
with a firm chin that suggested strength of 
character. Sam decided that he came of good 
parents. 

‘Youve had a pretty bad time of it,’ Sam 
remarked, when the boy had climbed down from 
the vehicle. ‘‘ There are puffs under your eyes. 
You’ve been crying.” 

‘“ That is quite true,” the boy answered steadily. 
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“My—my father—he is dead—killed by the 
Indians.” 

“That’s bad, very bad,” Sam said gravely. 
“They attacked you without warning ?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Yes. My father was busy at our cooking 
fire when a score of Indians swooped down the 
hillside. They were firing arrows as they rode 
along. I was sitting in the schooner with my 
brother. I saw my father shot down, and then, 
with a jerk that nearly shot my brother and 
IT out of the schooner, the horses bolted. The 
Indians rode after us, sending showers of arrows 
about the vehicle. We huddled down on the 
bottom boards to protect ourselves. I do not 
know what happened after that. We must have 
shaken off the Indians.” 

“You must have done,” Sam agreed, “ for 
there are no Indians about now—none were 
following you, anyway. Now, you just forget 
all about it for a while. Get your brother and 
come along to our camp. A hot drink and 
something to eat will do you a power of good. 
Later on you can tell us all about yourself.” 
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‘“‘You are very kind,’ murmured the boy. 
“We will join you at once.” 

Sam went back to the fire. Pierre had dis- 
appeared, gone, as Sam guessed, in search of 
food. Presently the two boys came towards 
the camp carrying a basket between them. 

‘“We have brought some tinned food and 
fruits,’ said the elder boy. ‘‘ We have a good 
store in the schooner.” 


? 


‘** That is good of you,” replied Sam. “‘ Pierre 
Lapere—my partner—he who stopped your horses 
—is even now hunting our supper. We lost 
our stores in an accident not long back.” 

“Then you, too, are in trouble,” said the 
boy. 

** It is inconvenient,’ Sam told him. ‘“ But 
Pierre is marvellous. He snares rabbits and 
shoots prairie fowls and wild birds, so we do 
not starve. He will be back soon, and you will 
see.” 

Presently a whistle was heard behind them, 
and, turning round, they saw the half-breed 
coming towards them with a rabbit in his out- 


stretched hands. 
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“Ze rabbit ees a mos’ stupid animal,” he 
said, when he reached the group. ‘ But I’m 
glad eet ees so, Ah, but what ees dis?” He 
pointed to the basket which the boys had 
brought, then stooped down to examine the 
contents. ‘‘Oh, but eet ees good! Dere ees 
salmon, an’ I jus’ love eet; an’ peaches, an’ 
pears, an’ plums. Eet ees, what you say, a 
tip-top feast.” 

The boys were compelled to laugh, and Sam 
noted it with pleasure. He knew what they 
felt in their hearts, and he was genuinely sorry 
for them. 

‘* We will have the salmon, Pierre,” he said. 
‘The rabbit will keep until to-morrow.” 

Pierre was soon on the best of terms with 
the boys. They took him to the schooner and 
showed him the stores it contained. He dis- 
covered some flour and suggested that he should 
make some flapjacks, at which they were delighted. 

An hour later the four sat down to a meal 
of salmon and flapjacks, followed by fruit and 
coffee, and all did good justice to the fare. 

For some time there was silence, broken at 
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length by Sam, who asked the boys their names. 
The elder boy replied : 

‘““My name is Dolf—Dolf Martin, and my 
brother is called Ru,’which is short for Rudolph.” 

** And what brought you to this part of the 
country ?”? was Sam’s next question. 

‘“* My father was an author, and he was writing 
a book on the country. We two were on vacation 
leave from school, and father took us with him, 
intending to send us back in the stage-coach 
from the Hudson Bay post at Perriton.”’ The 
boy paused for a moment. “I do not know 
what we shall do now,” he added, in a hopeless 
voice. 

“Don’t you worry any about that, son,” 
Sam said cheerily. ‘‘ We'll take care of you 
until it is possible to send you back. It isn’t 
safe for young boys like you to be roamin’ about 
as far north as this, especially if the Indians are 
on the warpath. I suppose you have some 
relatives ?” 

** Yes, one aunt. She lives at Regina.” 

“Regina! Well, that makes things easier. 
Regina is the headquarters of the Mounted 
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Police, and it ought to be a simple matter to 
send you there under a police escort. In the 
meantime we will make for Perriton, and if 
you'll give us permission, we’ll travel with you 
in. the schooner.” 

When the long northern twilight turned to 
darkness Sam advised the boys to turn in in 
the schooner, and this they were only too pleased 
to do, for they were thoroughly tired out after 
the excitement and tragedy of the day. 

Pierre had unharnessed the horses, and they 
were munching peacefully at the dried grass. 
He had been careful to hobble them, so as to 
prevent them from straying. 

The two sat round the fire smoking their 
pipes. It was a gloriously still night. Only 
the cry of some night bird or the call of some 
animal in the woods to their right broke the 
quietness. The dogs lay curled up in a circle 
round the fire, happily content, for Pierre had 
split a rabbit between them. 

Sam was unusually quiet, and Pierre was 
quick to notice it. His partner was worrying 
about something he felt sure. He did not speak, 
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but sat gazing into the dying embers of the 
fire. When half an hour had passed and still 
Sam sat silent, the half-breed could hold his 
patience no longer. 

“Het ees that you worry “bout something 
that you keep so quiet ?”’ he asked. 

Sam looked up suddenly as if awakened from 
sleep. 

““ Yes,” he answered, becoming suddenly alert. 
‘* Pierre, I am not at all easy in my mind. What 
has happened to-day proves that some tribe of 
Indians is on the warpath. It must be the 
Assiniboins, and yet they have been so peaceful. 
It is that they have white traders in their midst, 
unscrupulous freetraders.”’ 

‘* Selling firewater ?’’ interposed Pierre. 

Sam nodded. 

‘“‘ It’s criminal, Pierre, criminal. The fire- 
water gets to their heads, drives them mad, 
gives them the lust for blood. No longer are 
they the real Indians that God created, but 
beasts of the wild without the good points of 
a beast. They kill because their spirit-soddened 
brain tells them to kill, not because it is their 
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nature to do it. The father of those poor boys 
was not killed by the Indian arrow which struck 
him down, but by the white man who took the 
firewater into the Indian encampment.” 

** Do you suspect anyone ?”’ Pierre questioned. 

*“ Yes, Braund. I believe he is the master 
mind behind these freetraders. Dupree thinks 
so, too, but he is anxious to get the whole gang. 
It is always difficult to catch these men with 
the goods, and that is what Dupree must do before 
he can make an arrest. The authorities are 
realizing the peril of this illicit trading with the 
Indians. The gangs working on the new railway 
extensions have been attacked, and, from infor- 
mation gathered, it has been proved that white 
men have incited the Indians to do this, knowing 
that the coming of the railway will help to stop 
their trade.” 

Sam relapsed into silence, and once more 
that far-away look spread over his features. 
Pierre also was thoughtful. More and more 
he liked this big man, this rough son of the forest 
who had captured his heart from their first 


meeting. 
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It was late when they got to sleep. They 
did not enter the schooner, for fear of waking 
the boys, but settled themselves underneath the 
wagon. 

Pierre was astir early the next morning and 
had a fire going by the time the boys showed 
up. Sam joined them shortly afterwards. Bacon 
was found among the stores in the schooner, and 
the half-breed was soon busy cooking thick 
rashers. The rich odour made his mouth water. 
They had no bread, but Pierre made some flour- 
and-water cakes, which he fried in the bacon 
fat, and all voted them delicious. 

After breakfast they collected their equip- 
ment and loaded it on the schooner. Pierre 
harnessed the horses, and all was ready to move 
off when Sam drew the half-breed aside. 

“Take a good look at that foothill to the 
left of us,” he said quietly, “‘ and tell me what 
you see. Speak softly, for I don’t want to alarm 
the boys.” 

Pierre looked steadily at the spot indicated. 
At first he could see nothing, then something 
bright shone in the sunlight, and Pierre under- 
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stood. He watched a little longer and his sus- 
picions were confirmed. He turned a troubled 
face to his partner. 

** Indians,” he whispered. ‘“‘ Indians in full war 
paint.” 


CHAPTER IX 
CHIEF ROARING WATER 


Sam Buatr gazed silently at the distant foothill. 
In the bright sunlight he could easily distinguish 
the mustering Indians, arrayed in full war paint, 
as Pierre had said. Too well he knew what it 
meant. An attack on his own little encampment 
was imminent. 

From force of habit his fingers went to his belt, 
from which his revolver holster was suspended, 
and with sickening horror he realized that it was 
empty. He was unarmed. Braund had seen to 
that. Then he laughed like a boy whose prank 
has proved a success. Pierre, standing by his 
side, looked inquiringly at him. It did not 
seem a moment for mirth; it was a time for 
preparation, for action. 

“You probably think I’m mad, Pierre,” Sam 
said, still smiling; ‘“‘ but I assure you I’m not, 

94 
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It seems that we start our work before we reckoned. 
We came back to the north to help the Indians, 
and here we find them thirsting for our blood. 
In a little while they will swoop down from the 
hill, with their bow-strings drawn and _ their 
tomahawks dangling by their sides, ready to kill 
and scalp us. What shall we do? We are 
unarmed but for your bow and _ arrows.” 

** But dat ees wrong,” cried Pierre. ‘“‘ Zere 
are rifles in ze schooner.” 

Sam faced suddenly round. 

““T did not know,” he said calmly. ‘“‘ But if 
there were fifty of us and fifty rifles I would 
not use them. No, Pierre, we will not kill with 
one hand and offer the other in friendship. 
We've got to face it for the sake of our prin- 
ciples.” 

‘* But ze boys,” Pierre cut in anxiously. ‘‘ We 
mus’ save zem.”’ 

‘“*T have a plan,” Sam told him. ‘‘ The horses 
are harnessed and the boys are in the schooner. 
They do not know of the danger which threatens 
us. I want you to go to the schooner and keep them 
there. Be ready to move off when I signal to you. 
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I will raise both my hands. You will drive 
on as hard as the horses will go. They are 
fresh, and you stand a chance of making your 
escape.” 

“But you? What will you do? I cannot 
leave you. Eet ees not possible you wish me to 
do zat?” 

For answer Sam extended his hand. Pierre 
took it and gripped hard, but his face was blank. 
He did not understand. 

** You will trust me, Pierre,’’ the old miner said. 
‘*T’m playing a hazard—gambling with death, if 
you like—it is the only way.” 

Pierre’s eyes were moist as he stood there. He 
had no idea of Sam’s intention, but he knew that 
his partner was ready to sacrifice himself in an 
effort to save the boys. The knowledge choked 
the half-breed’s speech. He tried to say some- 
thing, failed miserably, and, turning away, walked 
slowly back towards the schooner. 

Sam watched his friend go. The words which 
had just passed between them might be the last 
they would speak to each other, might even be 
the last that would pass their lips. There was 
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something tremendously dramatic about it, just 
as years later there was tragic drama in the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Captain Oates, who left his polar 
exploration party to walk to his doom, so that 
the others might have a chance of saving their 
lives. It was not of himself that Sam thought, 
but of Pierre Lapere, whose loyalty had made him 
as a brother in Sam’s eyes. 

With difficulty Sam pulled himself together. 
He mentally noted the position of the Indians, of 
the schooner, and ran over the points of the plans 
he had formed to meet the danger. The red men 
were plainly visible now, making no attempt at 
concealment. They were all mounted, and Sam 
could see the war bonnet of a chief among 
them. 

There was no movement inthe schooner. Pierre 
was carrying out his instructions well. Sam 
pictured him sitting on the floor of the wagon 
yarning to the boys, with one eye fixed on the 
ground to the rear where Sam himself stood. 

Suddenly the still air was rent by a blood- 
curdling yelling—the war cry of the Indians— 
and the next instant the slope of the foothill 
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seemed covered with mounted red men. They 
rode down in a wide semi-circle, sitting astride 
their horses with grace and ease. Their hands 
were free, and as they swept along they fitted 
arrows to their bows—poisoned arrows without a 
doubt. 

Sam stood still until the Indians reached the 
level ground ; then, raising his right hand above 
his head, he advanced towards them. It was not 
a signal of surrender, but a sign of friendship 
known to all tribes of Indians. 

Pierre, in the meantime, was finding it difficult 
to control the two boys. The thrilling war cry 
told them that the dreaded red men were once 
more close upon them. Pierre coaxed and finally 
forced them to lie flat on the bottom boards, 
whilst he, reins in hand, watched the courageous 
Sam through a hole in the canvas cover. 

It seemed to him that his partner was courting 
certain death. Not for one moment did he believe 
that the Indians would recognize the sign of 
friendship. As Sam himself had said, their brains 
were spirit soddened ; they were mad and irre- 
sponsible for their actions. And yet he stood 
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there, outwardly calm, playing with death as 
he might have played with Boris, his favourite 
husky. 

Never in his life had Pierre felt as he did now. 
Unable to act himself because of his promise, he 
must stand and watch, wait for the signal that 
meant flight—flight from a horde of maddened 
savages and a courageous white man. And that 
white man would lie dead and uncared for on the 
wilderness prairie, a victim not entirely of the 
red man’s arrow but of the white men who were 
causing them to lose their self-respect, their 
dignity, their morals. 

Pierre saw the Indians ride down, nearer and 
nearer, saw the tautened bow-strings, and his 
heart beat faster. It was a matter of minutes 
now before the end. His hands gripped the 
reins as in a vice, for he was waiting for Sam’s 
signal, and knew that the safety of the boys and 
himself depended upon immediate action. 

His eyes never left the hole in the canvas. 
Once he almost set the horses in motion, for 
Sam had lifted his other arm to flick a mosquito 
from his nose. Pierre heaved a sigh of relief 
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when he realized that his fear had been prema- 
ture. 

Following this incident was another which 
caused the half-breed some qualms. The Indians 
had pulled up suddenly when within bow shot 
of Sam, and Pierre saw the chief ride forward 
alone. It must be confessed that Pierre suspected 
treachery, but when he saw the chief raise his 
hand in response to Sam’s salute, the reins dropped 
from his fingers and he nearly lost his balance, so 
excited did he feel. 

Sam had won through. The chief had given 
the sign of friendship. 

Telling the boys the good news and bidding 
them remain where they were for the time being, 
Pierre climbed out of the schooner and joined 
Sam, who was talking to the chief. The latter 
had a fair knowledge of English, picked up during 
his visits to the trading posts. 

‘* Ket ees well, mon brave,’ exclaimed the 
half-breed, slapping Sam on the back. ‘ But 
all ze time you stan’ ’ere my heart heem in my 
mouth.” 

‘“‘'This is Chief Roaring Water, of the Assini- 
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boin tribe,” said Sam, indicating the Indian. 

“But I do not understan’. You speak 
with one another. Eet ees as if you met 
before.” 

Sam laughed. 

“We have,’ he answered. “It was many 
winters ago, eh, Roaring Water ?” 

The Indian grunted. 

“Many winters ago,” he repeated. “ Pale- 
face him do Roaring Water one great big good 
turn. Roaring Water never forget a friend. 
No harm will come to you. And now I leave you. 
The Assiniboins are in great trouble. They hunt 
the plains for buffalo, for plenty meat is needed 
in the camp of the tribe.” 

‘** Before you go I would have more speech 
with you,” said Sam. ‘“‘ One moon has passed 
since the Indians attacked a prairie schooner 
and killed a white man. Why did the Assiniboins 
do this?” 

“Tt was a mistake,’ the Indian answered 
slowly; ‘‘ but the white man does not sleep 
the long sleep. My medicine tells me that he will 
live. He is even now in the camp of the Assini- 
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boins, and the squaws bind his wounds and give 
him healing herbs.” 

‘But the Indian seldom makes a mistake,” 
objected Sam. 

‘‘That is true, paleface, but it was Roaring 
Water who made the mistake. Roaring Water 
thought the white man a trader who sell firewater 
to the red man. It is not well that the Indian 
have the water that burns.” 

‘*“'Where is the camp of the Assiniboins ?” 
inquired Sam, ‘“‘ We would like to visit the 
sick man. Is it well?” 

The chief nodded. 

** Come, we will return,” he said. ‘‘ The brave 
white man is welcome in the Assiniboin camp.” 

The chief mounted his horse and rode back 
to the waiting braves. Sam and Pierre returned 
to the schooner, but at Sam’s suggestion 
the boys were not told the news of their 
father. 

‘““He may not recover,” Sam had said. ‘‘ It 
is better that we wait until we have seen him 
for ourselves.” 

Climbing into the schooner Sam gathered the 
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reins, and turning the wagon round followed 
behind the trailing line of Indian braves. 
‘“*T think our work has commenced, Pierre,” 


he said. “In Roaring Water we have a loyal 
friend.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE BUFFALO HUNT 


WueEN Sergeant Dupree left Sam and Pierre, he 
had followed the river in the hope of picking 
up the trail of Braund and Sim Sleek. They 
were, he knew, travelling by canoe, and it was 
possible that he would overtake them. There 
were many portages—rapids and waterfalls— 
past which they would have to carry the canoe. 
That would take time, even if they were travelling 
light. 

The policeman had no intention of arresting 
them if he were fortunate enough to locate them. 
He merely desired to watch them from a distance, 
unseen, hoping to discover the reason for their 
presence in the North. He had a good idea in his 
mind, but the chance of getting confirmation 
of his theory and the likelihood of learning some- 
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thing useful tempted him to spend a few days 
on a lone patrol. 

Dupree was a smart officer. He never under- 
estimated the cleverness of the person he was 
tracking, and he seldom failed to accomplish 
that which he set out to do. For the past six 
months he had had a roving commission for the 
purpose of investigating the smuggling of whisky 
to the Indians which, despite the sharp eyes of 
the Mounted Police, had become a dangerous 
menace to the country. From all quarters came 
reports of Indian risings and unsettlement, all 
of which were put down to the evil influences 
of the firewater. 

The sergeant had had his eye on Braund for 
a long time, but had never been fortunate enough 
to catch him with the goods, which was necessary 
before he could make an arrest. 

For three days the policeman followed the 
river trail without meeting with any great success. 
True, he found signs of two men having passed 
that way—dead cooking fires which gave no 
real clue to the time that had elapsed since the 
men had left. They were all cold to the touch 
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and, experienced tracker as he undoubtedly 
was, Dupree could learn nothing from them. 

He came to the conclusion, after another day 
of futile search, that his quarry had sighted 
him and given him the slip whilst he was making 
one of the many wide detours necessary on account 
of the nature of the country. He could not 
travel much farther because his food supply 
was running short. This meant that he would 
have to return to his post. 

He had been riding on the back trail for little 
more than an hour on the following day, when 
he remembered he was in the territory of the 
Assiniboin tribe. What was easier than making 
for their camp? He would certainly obtain 
food there, and it would be a good thing to pay 
the Indians a surprise visit. 

This he decided to do, and wheeling his horse 
he rode at a brisk pace in the direction of the 
Indian encampment. He was crossing a low 
range of foothills when he saw a dark mass, like 
a black cloud, moving along in the valley below. 
He took his field glasses from their case and put 
them to his eyes. 
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** Buffalo,” he mused. ‘‘A big herd, too. 
Roaring Water would be mighty glad to hunt 
them.” 

The mighty herd had passed well down the 
valley by the time the sergeant reached the 
level ground, and they were disappearing from 
sight as he climbed the opposite foothills. At 
the top he halted to rest his horse, and gazed 
round the country which lay like a panorama 
before him. 

Presently his keen eyes detected a movement 
beyond some cottonwood trees in front of him. 
He raised his glasses and looked steadily through 
the lenses. 

‘“*TIndians!”” he murmured; ‘‘and in full 
war paint, and—hullo !—a prairie schooner driven 
by a white man. Guess this needs a whole 
heap o’ explaining.” 

He thrust his glasses into their case and urged 
his horse forward. There were few men in the 
red-coated force who could ride a horse like 
Dupree, and he fairly streaked down the hill and 
across the plain. 

It was Sam Blair who saw him first, and he 
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waved his hand. Dupree either failed to see 
it or ignored it, for he rode straight up to the 
chief, who was riding at the head of the pro- 
cession, and ordered him to stop. Roaring Water 
made no objections, and signalled to the braves 
to halt. 

The policeman was asking the chief for an 
explanation when Sam strolled up. 

‘““Tt’s all right, sergeant,” he said. ‘“‘ Leave 
the explainin’ to me. We are anxious. to make 
camp as soon as possible, and we can talk on 
the way.” 

“Very good, Blair,’ replied Dupree gruffly, 
and he gave the word to proceed. 

Sam told the policeman everything, and he 
was very concerned, especially in regard to 
the attack on Mr. Martin. When Sam had 
told him of Roaring Water’s desire to get meat 
he mentioned the herd of buffalo he had seen 
but a short time before. 

“Roaring Water is a good Indian,’ Dupree 
said, “‘and I trust him. As soon as we reach 
camp [ll tell him about the buffalo, and, just 
by way of a change, I'll join in the hunt. After 
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that I guess I'll investigate this firewater business.” 

Camp was made by noon, and to the delight 
of all Mr. Martin was found to have made a 
wonderful recovery. A few days’ rest was all 
that was needed to put him right. When he 
heard that his sons were safe he was overjoyed, 
and their reunion was indeed a happy one. 

Roaring Water was told of the buffalo herd, 
and he ordered the braves to equip themselves 
for the hunt. At Sam’s request he gave him 
the loan of a couple of horses, one for himself 
and one for Pierre. They were Indian mounts, 
unshod and unsaddled, but the two friends did 
not worry about this. Neither of them had 
ever taken part in a buffalo hunt before, and 
they were keenly excited at the prospect. 

The party rode out, led by Sergeant Dupree, 
who chose a short cut across the prairie with 
the idea of heading off the herd. He knew the 
buffaloes would be found somewhere near to 
water, and as the river was in flood the animals 
would not attempt a crossing, but would remain 
on this side. 

They sighted the herd after a long climb up 
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a steep hill. They were grazing quietly in a 
large patch of grass, unusually green for the 
season of the year. Very carefully the Indians 
approached, spreading out into a wide semi- 
circle, their idea being to surround the herd. 
But the wind was blowing away from them and 
bore the scent to the buffaloes. 

One huge bull gave a loud bellow, and the 
whole herd began to lumber off. They were 
not, however, to escape the cunning Redskins. 
Riding like the wind, they tore into the herd, 
with bow-strings drawn taut and arrows fitted 
waiting to be dispatched on their errand of death. 

Sam, to his alarm, found that he had no control 
over his mount. ‘Trained to the hunt, it galloped 
straight into the surging mass. Vainly he tried 
to check his horse by tugging at its mane. Sam 
had a vision of a huge bull standing right in the 
path of his oncoming mount, felt a sudden con- 
cussion as the two animals met, and the next 
instant he was flying through space over the back 
of the great bull. 


CHAPTER XI 
RED SAVES WHITE 


To be thrown from a horse is a nerve-racking 
experience in itself, but to be pitched bodily 
from a horse over the back of a gigantic bull 
buffalo and to fall heavily to the ground on 
the other side, with the prospect of being trodden 
to death by the pounding hoofs of the animal, 
is altogether a most serious catastrophe, cal- 
culated to make the heart of the strongest and 
bravest of men beat faster. 

The fall dazed Sam considerably, and it was 
a little while before he had collected his scat- 
tered wits. And then he realized that he was 
in a dangerous predicament. The Indians, un- 
aware of the accident, were riding in among the 
buffaloes, selecting the fattest and killing them 
at short range with specially-prepared arrows 
which were used only for such work. This was, 
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of course, added danger for Sam, for he ran the 
risk, not only of being trampled upon, but crushed 
to death by the enormous beasts of the plains. 

Pierre, the faithful, had joined the Indians, 
who were attacking from the extreme right and 
had not seen the disaster. Sergeant Dupree was 
with him also, so help from either of Sam’s 
white friends did not seem possible. 

Sam did his best to help himself, but what 
chance had he of escape? His horse, maddened, 
no doubt, by the encounter with the bull buffalo, 
had galloped off. It was a hopeless position for 
the white man. With no chance of regaining 
his mount he struggled to extricate himself from 
the surging mass around him. At every turn 
he was met by one of the big beasts, and several 
times narrowly escaped injury from their massive 
horns. It was a vain struggle, and Sam knew 
it. Many times in his life he had faced death, 
but never had it seemed a corner so tight as 
this. Any death was preferable to that which 
now confronted him. 


Time after time he was knocked down, to 


rise again to renew the battle. He had joined | 
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in the hunt to see the fun, but he was getting, 
not fun, but a life and death struggle. 

And death undoubtedly would have been the 
result but for the timely intervention of Weep- 
ing Willow, a young brave. He was running 
a fat cow when he glimpsed the unfortunate 
white man, and at once the buffalo was forgotten. 
It was the call of a man in peril—a call which 
no real man could fail to hear or fail to an- 
swer—and the Indian, in his eagerness to 
render assistance, gave no thought to the fact 
that it was a white man who was in diff- 
culty. 

He wheeled his fiery steed and drove a path 
through the buffaloes, literally forcing his way 
between the shaggy monsters. By skilful riding 
he cleared a space immediately around Sam, 
then, guiding his horse, he rode quickly towards 
the white man, leant down from the bare back 
of his mount, caught Sam by his shirt, and 
swung him clear of the ground just as an angry 
bull charged out of the scattered group of infuriated 


buffaloes. 
It was wonderful horsemanship. The whole 
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movement had been carried out with cunning 
and daring, coupled with instant action. 

Weeping Willow rode out of the hunting- 
ground to a safe place beyond a bluff before 
he deposited his burden. Sam, white and shaken, 
looked up at the magnificent figure of his rescuer 
and held out his hand. The Indian understood, 
for he took it gravely, then, before Sam could 
utter a word of thanks, rode back to rejoin his 
brothers in the hunt. 

Sam stood still for a while hardly knowing 
what to do. It was impossible for him to join 
in the hunt since he was without a mount, but 
he hated the idea of remaining in this secluded 
place beyond the bluff out of all the excitement. 
He climbed to the top of the little hill and gazed 
down upon the open plain thick with buffalo. 
Many lay dead, and it was soon evident from 
the manner of the Indians that enough victims 
had been killed, for they were giving up the 
chase, and the fortunate survivors of the herd 
were making off as fast as they possibly could. 

Then Sam saw a procession of squaws and 
children proceeding towards the plain. They 
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were dragging travois poles, and some were 
leading pack-ponies. They had come, he knew, 
to take the much-needed meat back to the camp. 

He stood for some minutes watching the scene, 
and it came to him that for centuries these men 
of the plains had fought, the buffalo to provide 
meat for their families. Was it to be wondered, 
then, that they were growing alarmed because 
the buffalo were becoming scarce? They de- 
pended on such animals, not only for food, but 
for clothing as well. 

And then the scene before him vanished. He 
saw in its place the Indian encampment of teepees 
and ceremonial lodges. He saw, as in a vision, 
a big log cabin standing by itself a little distance 
away. He saw inside the cabin and noted with 
satisfaction the shelves of foodstuff and clothing. 
He saw, too, another cabin, larger than the 
first, filled with Indian children learning to read 
and write, fitting themselves to deal with the 
white man who was invading their country. 

Sam smiled at the vision, then suddenly his 
face became serious again. A disturbing thought 
had come to him. Would it be right, just, to 
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educate these people of the prairie? Would 
education unsettle them? Somewhere he had 
read something about the problem, and the 
writer had argued that education would mean 
the end of the real Indian. If he left his native 
haunts for the white man’s country he would 
lose all the finer attributes of the Indian and 
would be open to temptations he had never 
experienced before. 

If he remained where he was he would be 
unsettled, for education would make him think 
on a higher plane, and he would naturally be 
dissatisfied with his lot. Sam resolved to talk 
the matter over with Sergeant Dupree at the 
first opportunity. 

He was startled from his reverie by the sudden 
appearance of Weeping Willow, the Indian brave, 
mounted on his own pony and leading Sam’s 
runaway by a trailing rope. The brave had 
evidently lassoed the animal and brought it 
back. He signed to Sam to mount, and as soon 
as the white man was upon the animal he cast 
off the trailing rope and, wheeling his pony, 
rode off, 
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Sam followed, walking his horse leisurely, for 
the hunt was over, and therefore there was no 
hurry. As he drew nearer to the Indians he 
saw that they were skinning the buffalo and 
cutting up the meat and loading it upon the 
travois poles and pack-ponies. 

Pierre came riding up to him, followed by 
Dupree. 

‘“* Ket was magnificent,” cried the half-breed. 
** Nevaire have I seen such sport, nevaire such 
wonderful riding.”’ 

Sam licked his dry lips. 

‘For my part Pve had enough excitement 
to last me for a twelvemonth,” he said, and he 
related his adventures. “‘If it had not been 
for an Indian brave I should now be lying dead 
on the prairie, for sure.” 

‘*T wondered what had become of you,” put 
in Dupree. “That pony you borrowed from 
Roaring Water seems excitable.” 

‘* He went mad,” Sam told them, and joined 
in their laughter. 

Dupree ranged his horse alongside Sam, and, 
bending over in the saddle, whispered to him. 
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‘“‘ There will be a great feast to-night,” he said, 
softly. ‘‘ It is a custom, after a big kill like this, 
to carouse. I’m going to stay around, not where 
I shall be seen, but close enough to observe all 
that goes on. There may be need for action. 
Among this tribe is one by name of Painted 
Heart, whom I suspect as being an ally of the 
whisky-runners, To-night will be a good opportu- 
nity for Painted Heart—that is, if my suspicions 
are correct—to do his evil work. The Assiniboins 
as a whole are good Indians, but one bad man 
acts like a rotten orange in a crate—it sends the 
others bad. You see what I mean, Blair ? ”’ 

“You mean that, if your suspicions prove to 
be well founded, you can arrest this Indian ?”’ 

‘** Yes, and more than that. I may get some 
useful evidence against Braund.”’ 

“Then you think he’s working this terri- 
tory ?”’ 

““Tm sure of it. He’s gone down river to 
Athabasca, mos’ likely, and he'll try to run 
scows through before the freeze-up. I’m reckon- 
ing on Trooper Carson keepin’ an eye on him 
if he does. You can bet your last dollar that 
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Braund won’t carry ordinary pieces (the name 
for freight packages). It will be firewater—it 
pays better. Carson is a good fellow, and he 
knows his job. Do you remember how he tracked 
Mullins? Right across Canada into Alaska he 
trailed him—but he got his man.” 

Sam nodded. 

“The Mounted always does,’ he murmured. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CUNNING OF PAINTED HEART 


THERE was great joy in the Assiniboin camp. 
The Great Spirit had been good. The buffalo 
had come once again to the territory of the 
tribe, and there was much meat and many skins 
as a result of the hunt. 

Darkness had fallen, and all about the camp 
little cooking-fires twinkled. There was to be 
much feasting, just as Sergeant Dupree had 
predicted. Roaring Water had allotted a portion 
of the kill to his visitors, Mr. Martin, the two 
boys, Sam, and Pierre. 

Sergeant Dupree made a formal inspection of 
the camp, intimated his approval of the conditions, 
and rode off. While the policeman had been in 
the camp all was quiet and orderly, but as soon 
as he was lost to sight, the wild revelry began. 


The Indians ate and danced, but mostly ate. 
120 
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Sam sat beside Mr. Martin outside the teepee 
Roaring Water had placed at their disposal. 
The two boys were listening to Pierre’s yarns, 
whilst the dogs lay curled up about them, happy 
and content, for Sam had given them a good 
ration of the meat. 

“It was fortunate that you should run across 
my boys,’? remarked Martin. ‘‘I was in an 
agony of suspense about them. I owe you 
and your friend my grateful thanks.” 

“'That’s all right,’ Sam told him. “Tm 
only glad that matters have turned out as they 
have. In a few days you will be well and able 
to resume your work. I understand that you are 
an author, that you are writing a book on the 
country.” 

“Partly, yes. But that is not the real object 
of my investigations. I like you, Blair, and I 
trust you. I am here to survey the country 
for the railroad authorities. I am to report 
the conditions and obstacles, and also, as far as 
I am able, the good or the bad that would result 
from the extension of the line to these parts. 
This is a rich country, as yet undeveloped, and, 
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in my opinion, the railway would open up these 
tracts of prairie to the settler. There is one 
big obstruction in the way.” 

‘*' You mean the Indian ? ” 

‘““ Yes. He would resent the coming of the 
railway, and when the Indian resents a thing 
it usually means trouble. To build the line 
across the prairie would cost many lives.” 

‘““That is true,” agreed Sam. ‘* But sooner 
or later civilization must come. It is the order 
of things, and those who die in the making of 
a country are martyrs to civilization. It has 
always been the same.” 

The two men talked for a long time, exchang- 
ing views on their respective jobs. Martin realized 
that in Sam he had found a man with much 
knowledge of the North, and one who was 
likely to be a force among the Indians in the 
future. 

So interested had Sam become in the con- 
versation that he had quite forgotten Sergeant 
Dupree’s warning about Painted Heart, the Indian 
whom he suspected as being in league with Braund. 
But a slight movement at the rear of the teepee 
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brought the policeman’s words back to him. 

Making an excuse to Martin he rose to his 
feet and strolled carelessly to the back of the 
teepee, but his eyes were keenly on the alert. 
The noise might have been made by one of the 
dogs, of course, but Sam did not think so. He 
had an idea that the noise had been purposely 
made to attract his attention. And he was 
right in his surmise. Lying close to the canvas 
of the teepee was the form of a man. One look 
at the recumbent figure was enough for Sam. 
It was Sergeant Dupree ! 

“Don’t stop or look,” whispered the police- 
man. ‘‘ Go inside the teepee, and we can talk 
under the canvas without being seen.” 

Sam did as he was bid. 

‘**There’s mischief afoot,’ Dupree told him. 
** Painted Heart left the camp alone ten minutes 
ago. He’s taken the trail to Swift Water Coulée. 
I’m going to follow, but I want you to keep an eye 
on things here. It may be the Indian is laying 
a false trail to lure me away from the camp, or 
it may be that he is off to see Braund and does 
not know of my presence near the camp, in which 
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case I guess I shall be mighty grateful to him. 
You'll do this for me, Blair?” 

““ Of course,” Sam answered. And, before he 
could speak another word, the policeman had 
vanished silently into the night. 

Time passed slowly to Sam’s thinking. Every 
nerve in his body was on the alert, his muscles 
twitched with pent-up excitement and inaction. 

About the camp the Indians still ate and 
danced, singing and shouting in the joy of having 
much to eat. It was a night of revelry, and they 
would keep up the merriment for hours. When 
tired and overfed they would sleep off the effects 
of their foolish feast. 

Mr. Martin had gone to bed, so also had the 
two boys, but Pierre never thought of turning 
in whilst Sam was about. The half-breed felt 
that there was something mysterious in the 
air. Something in the way Sam looked suggested 
this. 

‘““ Het ees that you worry, Sam,” Pierre said 
at last. ‘‘ You do not look ver’ happy.” 

Sam forced a smile. 

“IT bave much to think about, Pierre,” he 
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answered, quietly. ‘“‘ Sergeant Dupree left the 
camp a little while ago, and he asked me to keep 
an eye on things here. He has gone after an 
Indian, but fears that something may happen 
in the camp in his absence. And I believe some- 
thing is going to happen! I’ve got a presenti- 
ment that danger threatens us. Have you noticed 
the state of the Indians, Pierre ? ”’ 

The half-breed nodded. 

“Yes, zey are full of meat,’ he said, “‘ and 
—and I zink zey get the firewater. Eet ees 
ver’ suspicious ze way zey look.” 

“Then you, too, have noticed it. J did not 
like to think it, but you—you know the Indians 
better than I, and you would not be mistaken.” 

**T mak’ no meestake,” Pierre said, emphatic- 
ally. 

‘‘This is serious,” Sam told him. ‘‘ Dupree 
has been lured away, and now we find the camp 
in a drunken condition. It is my belief that some 
plan is afoot, some plan of Braund’s. Braund 
will stop at nothing to gain his ends. He has 
a grudge against the Assiniboins because their 
Chief, Roaring Water, is a friend of the Mounted 
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Police, and will not have dealings with freetraders 
who barter whisky.” 

‘‘ But Braund, what can he do?” questioned 
Pierre. ‘‘ What do you zink ees in his mind?” 

“He might make an attempt on Roaring 
Water’s life,’ Sam replied, gravely. ‘‘ With the 
rest of the tribe in a stupor it would be a simple 
matter to carry out any scheme. Of course, 
I may be quite wrong, but somehow I can’t get 
the idea out of my head.” 

““P’r’aps we should warn ze Chief,” observed 
Pierre. “‘He would zen be prepared should 
anyzing ’appen.” 

““T do not want to create unnecessary alarm. 
It will be better for us to keep quiet and out 
of the way. If anything does happen we shall 
be near to render assistance if necessary.” 

They seated themselves on the grass beside 
the teepee. The fires still burnt in the camp, 
throwing out a ruddy glare. Overhead the stars 
twinkled brightly, but not a breath of wind stirred 
the tree-tops. The hobbled horses whinneyed 
now and then as they scratched about in the 
corral. 
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Gradually the noise of the revelry died down, 
until at last there was silence in the camp. The 
last of the merry-making Indians had retired 
to sleep off the effects of the feast. 

Pierre and Sam still sat on the ground, their 
eyes keenly alert for the slightest movement, 
their ears keyed to catch the faintest sound. 
An hour passed, and Sam was about to suggest 
that Pierre should turn in, when a shot rang 
out on the still night air. Immediately both 
men were on their feet, and a minute later Mr. 
Martin came rushing out of the teepee. 

‘What is it? What does it mean?” he 
asked, breathlessly. 

‘‘Tt means trouble.” Sam almost snapped 
the words. ‘‘See to your rifle. It may be 
necessary to use it before this night is out. That 
shot was a signal. We shall know what it means 


ere many minutes have passed.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE ATTACK ON THE CAMP 


In the ordinary way, a shot in the night would 
have brought the Indians out of their teepees 
to investigate the cause, but now, full of meat 
and under the influence of the firewater, they 
slept on unheedingly. True, a few squaws flitted 
from their teepees to the lodge of Roaring Water, 
the chief, who had risen from his blankets and 
was standing at the entrance to his teepee looking 
inquiringly into the night. 

** Be not afraid, my children,” he said to the 
squaws. ‘“‘It is perhaps a hunter in sore need 
of food. I will make speech with my pale- 
face brother, for he has a straight tongue and 
is wise.” He waved his hand around the camp. 
‘Our braves have not the power to think, for 
their bodies are tainted with the hated firewater. 


Bah! It is not good that my people drink the 
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water that burns. It robs them of their sense. 
It makes them as the helpless papoose. Go 
back to your lodges and look to your weapons. 
We must be ready.” 

The squaws hurried back to their teepees, 
and the chief, wrapping his blanket about him, 
strode off to where Sam and his white friends 
were seated on the ground. Sam rose as the chief 
approached. 

‘* You heard the shot, chief?” he asked. 

The Indian nodded. 

‘“* What do you think it means?” Sam asked. 

**T do not know, my white brother,” 
the chief. ‘‘ It is, perhaps, a hunter after food, 
but I think not. The moon is behind the cloud, 
it is dark, and the hunter not see to make 
his shot. My white friend does not think a 
hunter is on the trail. My medicine tells me 
that he thinks grave things.” 

“And you are right,” Sam said, steadily. 
‘‘ That shot was fired with a purpose more deadly 
than to kill for food. Some mischief is afoot, 
I reckon, mischief that concerns this camp—you 
and your braves,”’ He looked around the silent 
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camp. ‘‘ Your braves, they are helpless,” he 
went on. ‘‘ The firewater has robbed them of 
their senses. They are as useless as a gun without 
ammunition.” 

Roaring Water pulled himself to his full height, 
and slapped his hand across his breast. 

‘“My brother speaks wise,’ he said, slowly. 
‘“* The Assiniboin is no longer as pure as the green 
grass in the morning dew. The white man 
has taken his strength from him—the white 
man with the forked tongue and the evil heart. 
He come to the land of the Indian with the water 
that burns, and he take away the precious skins 
which the Indian trade with the good man at the 
trading-post for food.” 

The old chief spoke with emotion. It was 
clear to all that he felt the foolishness of his 
tribe. 

Sam watched him with interest. Roaring Water 
was a good Indian who had the welfare of his 
tribe at heart, and the white man resolved to 
help him in any way he could to restore the 
braves to their normal way of living. 

Suddenly Pierre, who had slipped away unseen, 
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came rushing towards the group. The _half- 
breed was out of breath with running, and his 
flushed, eager face told Sam that he had discovered 
something of importance. 

“What is it, Pierre?” he asked. 

The half-breed pointed out into the darkness, 
then waved his hand in a circle around the camp. 

** Jt is as I thought,’’ Sam whispered, hoarsely. 
*“* We are surrounded.’ Then, turning to Pierre, 
he said: ‘‘ Did you see who they were?” 

Pierre nodded. 

‘They are Indians—Braund’s Indians.” 

Sam’s face paled. Braund’s Indians; a horde 
of outcasts gathered from the length and breadth 
of Canada, red men who had disgraced them- 
selves in the eyes of their own people and who 
dared not return to their tribes. Such men were 
welcomed by Braund. They were useful slaves 
in his evil work and, under penalty of death, did 
his bidding without question. 

“Ket ees dat you are worried, Sam,” ven- 
tured Pierre, noting the drawn features of his 
friend. 

** Yes, Pierre, I am worried, What is Braund’s 
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idea? What is he after? That’s what [Pm 
worried about.” 

The half-breed shook his head. 

‘Het ees difficult to say, ver’ difficult,” he 
said, then added quickly, as though struck with 
a sudden thought, ‘‘ Painted Heart, ze Hindian, 
you mos’ prob’bly forget heem. He tell Braund 
dat Sergeant Dupree go away, and Braund heem 
think it ver’ good chance to raid ze camp.” 

‘“* But why should he want to raid the camp ?” 
asked Sam, in a puzzled tone. ‘‘ What is there 
here—unless his idea is to murder us?” 

** Ket ees not that he wish to kill us,’’ Pierre 
answered. ‘* Ket ees dat there is much valuable 
skins. Ze chief will tell you dat ze tribe is ver’ 
rich in pelts.” 

“Is that true?’ Sam asked, addressing Roar- 
ing Water. 

The Indian nodded. 

‘““We have much success with our trapping,” 
he said. ‘‘ Even now we wait for the time to 
visit the trader at Fort Montmartre.” 


Sam dropped one fist into the other and smiled 
grimly, 
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‘“* Braund holds the whip-hand,”’ he said, ‘“‘ but 
he will find that there are some who know how to 
fight when right is what they fight for. See to 
your rifle, Pierre, and you, too, Martin. We may 
have cause to bless them ’ere this night is out.” 

Armed and ready, the little group waited for 
the threatened attack. Not a sound betrayed 
the presence of the enemy they knew surrounded 
them. The minutes slipped by and Sam was 
beginning to think that perhaps Braund had 
thought better of his ugly purpose, when he 
espied a black smudge moving cautiously on his 
left. He motioned to the others to keep quiet 
and still, Nearer and nearer came the shadowy 
figure, until Sam, who was watching intently, 
made out the form. 

‘“* Sergeant Dupree,” he said, “ by all that’s 
wonderful! He has walked right through the 
enemy.” 

And the soldier policeman it was! But he 
presented a woebegone appearance. His tunic 
was torn in a dozen places, his face and hands 
were scratched and bleeding, his left trouser- 


leg was ripped up the seam, 
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‘Say, what’s happened, sergeant?’ asked 
Sam. ‘‘ You look as though you’d been mauled 
by a grizzly.” 

‘* And feel worse than if I had,” replied the 
policeman coolly. ‘‘ But this ain’t a time fer 
sentiment. Round this camp are thirty blood- 
thirsty Indians—Braund’s Indians, though the 
boss, as usual, ain’t with ’em. He’s too clever 
to run the risk of being caught. You see the 
game, Blair? Braund trades whisky to these 
Indians, and when they are helpless sneaks into 
their camp and steals all the valuables there are 
to be found. No doubt his Indians have instruc- 
tions to shoot anyone who interferes. Well, I 
guess I shall interfere, and I know I can count on 
you three to lend a hand.” 

“You sure can,’ agreed Sam, speaking for 
all. 

*“* Good,” murmured the policeman. Then he 
turned to Roaring Water and gave him some 
instructions. He told him to get his squaws 
to collect all the valuables and bring them to 
the centre of the camp; also to arouse the sleep- 
ing braves and the children, 
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‘ Bring them all to the centre of the village,” 
Dupree told him. 

In a very short time the sergeant’s instruc- 
tions were carried out. A few of the braves 
had recovered sufficiently to realize their danger, 
and so the band of defenders was a little 
strengthened. 

Suddenly the sergeant gripped Sam’s arm 
and moved his head to the right. Sam looked 
in the direction indicated. He saw several figures 
moving towards the camp, and knew that the 
attack wasimminent. He gripped his rifle stolidly. 
If there was any fighting he meant to be in it. 

The figures came nearer until, when within 
a dozen yards, they got to their feet and charged 
into the camp, firing wildly as they ran in an 
attempt to frighten, as they thought, the intoxi- 
cated Indians. 

It was some surprise to them to find, standing 
guard over the valuables they had come to get, 
a group of determined defenders. Then a loud 
voice called out to them to halt, For a moment 
it seemed as if they would obey, then a young 
Indian leapt into the open and called on them 
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to follow. The Indian was Painted Heart. 

Whatever faults he possessed, Painted Heart 
was no coward. He certainly appeared to be 
a born leader of men, for the Indians rallied 
round him and charged down upon the small 
group protecting the squaws and the children, 
and the valuables of the tribe. 

So far not a shot had been fired by the defenders. 
Sergeant Dupree had issued orders to his com- 
panions that on no account were they to open 
fire until he gave the word. Sam, it must be 
confessed, fingered his rifle impatiently, whilst 
Martin and Pierre were also anxious to teach 
the invaders a lesson. 

But Sergeant Dupree had other and _ better 
plans. Not far off, waiting for a signal from 
him, was a party of men under Corporal Kenyon. 
When it pleased the sergeant he knew he could 
rout the attackers. It would be a game of bluff, 
but bluff had often won a harder battle than this. 

Dupree fully realized the danger. He had 
met Indians of the type of Painted Heart before; 
strong, brave men who had been misguided 
by the bad white men of the North. Almost 
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without exception they ended their lives in misery, 
uncared for, unmourned; cast out from their 
tribe and rejected by the very men under whose 
command they had toiled and fought. 

Painted Heart was a new-comer to the ranks 
of Braund’s Indians, and consequently he was 
anxious to win praise from his new chief—this 
white man who had promised much should he 
succeed in his task. And so, at the head of the 
attackers, Painted Heart swept down on the 
camp, believing that he would carry all before 
him. 

But he was reckoning without Sergeant Dupree. 
He believed that the policeman was at that 
moment lying bound and gagged in a wood a 
little off the trail to Blake’s Bluff, just as he had 
left him but a short time before. 

It came as a shock to the Indian to see the 
grim face of Dupree waiting for him in the camp. 
It came as a shock also to see the white men 
and the braves armed and ready. He had not 
reckoned on resistance. There was only one 
thing left. He must fight. Raising his rifle he 
aimed at the policeman, but ere he could draw 
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the trigger a lithe form sprang from the shadows 
and hurled himself at the Indian. The two 
went to earth with a thud and rolled over and 
over locked in a deadly embrace. 

In a moment there was an uproar. The 
attacking Indians swarmed about the gallant 
defenders, their scalping-knives drawn, for they 
were too close to use their rifles, except as clubs. 

Suddenly the air was rent by three shots, fired 
one after the other in quick succession. It was 
Dupree, who had fired them as a signal to Corporal 
Kenyon and his men, waiting outside the camp. 

The cries of the fighting Indians and the moans 
of the wounded were terrible. It was a fierce 
fight, and things would have gone badly for 
Dupree and his companions if it had not been 
for his pre-arranged scheme with Kenyon. When 
the fight was at its height the corporal and his 
men, yelling lustily to give the impression that 
they were many in point of numbers, came dash- 
ing into the camp. 

The attackers paused in their work of destruc- 
tion, and turned to face this new danger. By 
the noise. they judged that many men were 


-aund’s Indians charged into the camp, but they found themselves 
up against a determined defence. 
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coming, men, they did not doubt, who had come 
to help the white policeman. Perhaps they 
thought, in their superstitious way, that the Great 
Spirit had sent help to their enemies. In any 
case they turned on their heels and fled to a man, 
with one exception—Painted Heart, who lay 
still and silent on the ground. 

And after the fugitives went Dupree and his 
comrades. It would not be wise to leave too 
much to chance, reasoned the sergeant. The 
Indians might have reinforcements waiting out- 
side the camp ready for such an emergency 
as this, and the policeman could not risk the 
possibility of another attack. It was better to 
follow them up, to keep up the bluff that the 
defenders were many in numbers. 

At the edge of the camp the fleeing Indians 
paused, then faced about, rapidly massing together. 
Even before the sergeant could issue orders a 
regular hail of bullets came from the enemy 
rifles. Fortunately the excited Indians had fired 
hastily, and in the darkness no damage was done, 
but the policeman sensed the danger. 

‘‘ Spread out and fire high and as fast as you 
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can,” he ordered. ‘“‘ Give ’em the idea that 
there’s a mighty lot of us.” 

Kenyon and his men needed no second bidding, 
and the air was split with the rapid discharge of 
bullets. In the gloom Sergeant Dupree watched 
the effect on the Indians. For a minute or two 
he thought his bluff had failed. The Indians 
were standing stolidly together, returning the 
fire with equal calm. 

Suddenly, however, a howl went up from the 
left flank of the attackers. Sam Blair, Pierre 
and Mr. Martin had made a flank attack, together 
with a few of the sober Assiniboins, and the 
ruse had succeeded. Braund’s Indians thought 
that this was a further party of reinforcements, 
and once more they took to their heels. And 
this time they went for good, 

‘* That’s about settled them, I think, sergeant,”’ 
said Corporal Kenyon, as they returned to the 
camp. “‘ My, the beggars did run! But, say, 
there seem to have been a few casualties.” He 
pointed to the form of Painted Heart and several 


more of the Indians who had been wounded in 
the fight. 
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** Painted Heart, heem not ver’ much hurt. 
Ze wind knocked out of heem.” It was Pierre 
who spoke. He it was who had leapt at the 
Indian when he had been about to shoot at the 
sergeant. 

“* I guess you'll need to take him,” said Dupree, 
addressing the corporal. ‘‘ He is charged with 
aiding in the sale of firewater to the Assiniboins, 
and also for being in possession of firearms with- 
out permission, and with using them with intent 
to kill.” 

“Very good, sergeant.” 

Kenyon stooped over the prostrate Indian and 
shook him roughly, but he did not move. So 
he sat down beside him to await his recovery. 

‘“* Now, Dupree,” said Sam, “I guess it’s time 
I looked at those scratches you’ve got. There’s 
a nasty gash in your leg that needs atten- 
tion.” 

Dupree smiled. 

‘Tt ain’t nothing to worry about, Blair,” he 
replied, laughing, ‘“‘ but all the same, it ain’t 
wise to walk about with open wounds. [ll be 
mighty glad of your assistance.”’ 
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Sam led the sergeant towards the teepee that 
Roaring Water had placed at his disposal. He 
produced the medicine chest which he had borrowed 
from Mr. Martin, and after he had bathed the 
wounds in water, which Pierre had obtained 
from the creek, he skilfully bound up the police- 
man’s leg. 

‘““T guess you'll be all right now, sergeant,” 
he said. ‘‘ But what Td like to know is how 
you came to get cut about like this. Appears 
to me you ain’t told us all that’s happened to 
you to-night.” 


b 


‘** Fact is, I haven’t had a chance,” remarked 
the policeman. “Tll tell you now. When I 
left the camp earlier in the evening my intention 
was to ride over to Blake’s Bluff. I knew Corporal 
Kenyon had gone there to look up a party of 
prospectors, and I thought that their help might 
be useful, and it sure has. I hadn’t been long 
on the trail before I realized that I was being 
followed—and by an Indian. I left the trail, 
striking off into the forest, in the hopes of shaking 
off my pursuer. But it wasn’t any use. The 
Indian was too clever. He must have guessed 
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my intention, for he circled round and got ahead 
of me.” 

He paused, as if the reflection were a little 
painful to him. ‘“‘ Well,’’ he went on, “to cut 
a long story short, the Indian got me, lassoed me 
properly, and hauled me from the back of my 
horse. The brute dragged me about a mile 
through the scrub, which accounts for the state 
of my uniform, and for the scratches. When I 
was pretty well done he slipped from his pony 
and bound me hand and foot, and left me.” 

“The Indian!” exclaimed Sam. “It was 
Painted Heart!” 

‘* Tt sure was. Well, in the Mounted we know 
a trick or two. One of them is to keep your 
muscles and chest expanded when being tied 
up, so that when you relax them there is a little 
play in the ropes. Anyhow, I got free, and 
whistled for my horse. Fortunately the Indian 
had forgotten my mount, and the faithful animal 
had kept around. I got astride, and rode to 
Blake’s Bluff, told Corporal Kenyon of the trouble, 
and came back in time for the fun.” 

Sam clapped the sergeant on the back. 
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‘““T guess we’ve got a lot to thank you for, 
Dupree. Kenyon was just in time. I think 
that i 

He got no further, for at that moment Mr. 
Martin came dashing into the teepee. 

‘““My boys, my boys!” he cried, in despair. 


‘““They have gone. There is no sign of them in 
the schooner.”’ 

Dupree jumped to his feet, followed by Sam. 
Both men were thinking the same thoughts. 
The boys had been stolen. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LONE HAND 


It was Dupree who broke the silence which 
had fallen after Mr. Martin had brought the 
alarming news concerning his two sons. The 
policeman took up the threads of this new develop- 
ment with all the zeal for which the Mounted 
Police are famous. 

‘* You are sure they are really missing, Martin ?”’ 
he said, deliberately. ‘‘ You don’t suppose the 
youngsters heard the rumpus and are hiding 
somewhere ? ”’ 

Martin shook his head sadly. 

“No!” he said. ‘“‘ My boys would not leave 
the schooner without my permission. They’ve 
been kidnapped, sergeant. I’ve no doubt but 
that it was all part of the plan. You know 
why I am here, and you will realize that if Braund 


knew of it he would be anxious to prevent, or 
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rather to delay, the building of the railway.” 

“‘ And so you think that Braund kidnapped 
your two sons knowing that you would not 
rest until you found them,” observed the ser- 
geant. 

“ That’s it.” 

The policeman did not reply for a minute or 
two. He stood stroking his chin in a thoughtful 
sort of way, a habit he had when confronted 
with a problem. 

“You may be right, Martin,” he said, at length, 
“but I rather doubt the motive. It’s folk like 
Blair here and the Mounted that Braund is 
concerned with. We are obstacles in his way. 
But you are different. Whatever happens, the 
railway must come—it’s the natural order of 
things in the process of opening up a country.” 

“TI think I know what you mean,” said Sam 
Blair, speaking for the first time. ‘‘ Your notion 
is that Braund has taken the boys, knowing full 
well that you, sergeant, will take the matter 
up. or some reason or other he wants to get 
you out of the way.” 

“You've hit it, Blair. While I’m cavorting 
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around looking for these two boys he’ll be work- 
ing secretly elsewhere. But that’s where Braund 
makes a mistake. Corporal Kenyon shall remain 
here for a while with his prisoner, and I will 
get on the trail of the missing youngsters. In 
another hour it will be daylight. Il start then. 
Perhaps you three will come along.” 

All three assented. Daylight found them search- 
ing for signs in the vicinity of the schooner. 
They found the moccasin tracks of many Indians, 
but none of them gave a clue worth following. 

“We'll search farther out,’’ Dupree said at 
last. ‘The ground ain’t so hard, and there 
ought to be a clear trail showing which way 
them scared Indians went last night. They’ve 
got a few hours’ start, but I reckon I can range 
up to them on my mount. There ain’t a better 
or a faster horse in Canada.”’ 

They began a systematic search of the ground 
around the camp, and before long they found a 
regular trackway, showing the way taken by 
the departing Indians. The sergeant followed 
them eagerly, with the keenness of the practised 
tracker. They led him to a small clump of trees. 
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Bidding the others remain where they were, 
he went ahead alone. They saw him, with head 
bent, scrutinizing every inch of the ground. 
He came back to them after a while, and there 
was a grim smile on his face. 

‘Clear as a spring,” he said. ‘‘ The Indians 
left their mounts in that clump last night, and 
your boys were there, too, Martin. One of 
?em has sure got his head put on right. I found 
this stuck in the ground.” He held out the 
palm of his right hand. A small pocket-knife 
lay there. Mr. Martin grasped it eagerly, and 
there was a joyous light in his eyes. 

‘“‘'That’s Dolf’s knife,” he cried. ‘“‘ Did you 
find anything else, sergeant ?” 

The policeman nodded. 

‘““Yes. The blade of this knife was stuck 
through this piece of paper. It’s a message 
to you.” He handed a small scrap of paper 
to Martin, who took it eagerly and read it. This 
is what was written in the scrawly writing which 
the surveyor recognized as Dolf’s: 

They are taking us to Dead Man’s Dip. It 
is a man named Braund. Please help us. 
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Martin’s hand shook as he handed the paper 
back to the policeman. 

“The brute!” he said. 

‘““ A brute he is,’ replied the sergeant. ‘* But 
even brutes can sometimes be forced to give 
up their prey. Let’s see, Dead Man’s Dip is 
thirty miles away. Well, I guess Ill make 
a lone trip if you don’t mind, Martin. I’d kind 
o feel happier if you three would stay around 
here with Corporal Kenyon. You'd be mighty 
useful should Braund turn up.” 

Martin did not speak for a while. He was 
anxious for the safety of his boys, and longed 
to be doing something to effect their rescue. 
He realized, however, that Sergeant Dupree 
had definite plans, that he was a good officer 
who seldom failed in his task, and he was inclined 
to fall in with his wishes. 

“Very good, Dupree,” he said at last. ‘“ Tl 
stay here as you wish, but all the time my heart 
will be with you. I cannot bear to think that 
my boys are in the hands of that scoundrel Braund. 
They may at this very moment be suffering 


torture at his hands.” 
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‘““T don’t think so,” the sergeant answered, 
slowly. ‘‘ If so much as a hair of their heads 
has been hurt Braund will regret the day he came 
-into the North.” 

Ten minutes later the little group watched 
the soldier-policeman galloping down the trail 
to Dead Man’s Dip. Sam Blair marvelled at 
the courage of the man who dared to play a 
lone hand against a criminal so desperate and 


so cunning as Braund. 


CHAPTER XV 
DEAD MAN’S DIP 


For once Dupree had made a mistake when 
he stated that, as usual, Braund was not among 
those who had attacked the Assiniboin camp. 
As a matter of fact, the outlaw was hiding in 
the clump of trees. He had waited there until 
Painted Heart had returned with the news of 
the sergeant’s capture in the forest off the trail to 
Blake’s Bluff. He had been overjoyed at the news, ~ 
for it gave him more time in which to carry 
out his plans. He could afford to delay the 
attack on the camp, giving him time to get the 
lay of the land. 

He had in mind also to teach this mysteri- 
ous white man who lived in the schooner with 
his two boys a lesson that he would not forget 
in a hurry. Braund had no doubts but that 
Martin was a Government official visiting the 
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Indians. Such men were a source of annoyance 
and danger to freetraders. 

And so he planned carefully. Whilst his 
Indians were attacking the camp and the white 
men drawn off he would creep towards the schooner, 
in company with one of his trusted confederates, 
and secure the two boys. It was Sim Sleek 
whom he chose to aid him in his evil work. 

When the fight was in progress the two cauti- 
ously approached the schooner in which the 
two boys were sleeping. They had got to within 
a dozen feet when Dolf, aroused by the din 
outside, rose from his blankets, and crept to 
the covering flaps at the rear of the vehicle. 
Pulling them apart, the boy peered out into 
the darkness, but the schooner was in such a 
position that it was impossible for Dolf to see 
what was going on. 

Glancing round to make sure that his brother 
still slept, the boy went cautiously down the 
short ladder. Reaching the ground, he gazed 
round in an endeavour to discover the cause 
of the commotion. That move was his undoing. 
Sleek had crept like a snake towards the schooner. 
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The boy’s back was turned to him, and in a_ 
second the man had borne him bodily to the 
ground. 

** Make a sound and [’ll kill you,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Dolf was no coward, but he realized that he 
was in the hands of a desperate man, who would 
probably carry out his threat if he refused to do 
as he was told. 

A second later Braund came up. He grinned 
evilly in the darkness when he saw that Sleek 
had succeeded. 

““Tll take this young whelp. You get the 
other,” he said, triumphantly. 

Dolf was dragged away, Braund keeping a 
hand over his mouth to prevent him from crying 
out. He was taken to the clump of trees and 
told to lie down in the shadows there. An Indian 
was told off to guard him. A little later Sleek 
appeared carrying Rudolph in his arms. 

“Tt’ll pay you to keep quiet,” cautioned 
Sleek, as he laid his burden down beside Dolf. 
“Youre safe so long as you behave your- 


selves.” 
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Dolf did not speak to his brother, but he 
stretched out his hand and pressed Ru’s arm 
by way of encouragement. The Indian who 
had been told off to watch them stared stolidly 
in front of him. Dolf knew that, although 
the man appeared not to be taking much notice 
of them, he was keenly on the alert for the merest 
sign which might pass between himself and his 
brother. 

The noise of the conflict in the camp gave 
the boys some cause for anxiety. What did 
it mean? Why had they been kidnapped ? 
Dolf could find no answers to those questions. 
He lay on the ground puzzling the matter over 
in his mind while Rudolph, somewhat scared, 
snuggled closely to him. 

Presently Sleek returned and began talking 
to the Indian. Dolf, ears keenly on the alert, 
craned forward to catch the words. Despite 
the fact that Sleek spoke in whispers, the boy 
was able to catch the words ‘‘ Dead Man’s Dip ”’ 
and ‘ that Braund would give orders later.” 

Leaning over on his side to hide his actions 
Dolf took a piece of paper from his pocket and 
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with the stump of a pencil wrote a few words. 
Then he took his pocket-knife and, opening 
the blade, inserted it through the centre of the 
paper. Watching carefully so that his actions 
should not be observed, he dug the sharp blade 
into the ground until the handle touched the 
paper and held it firmly. 

He had hardly succeeded in doing this when 
there came the sound of running feet, and a 
minute later Braund appeared. 

“Get out of this,” he cried, speaking to the 
Indian, “‘ and take the two kids with you. Sharp’s 
the word. It ain’t healthy to stop here any 
longer.” 

The Indian hauled the two boys to their feet 
and ordered them to mount one of the horses, 
then, flinging a lariat over the two of them, 
he mounted his own horse, and they started 
forward on the trail to Dead Man’s Dip. 

Dolf realized that it was useless to struggle. 
The Indian was riding too close for him to slip 
his arms under the noose, and any attempt 
at escape would only tighten the noose and make 
matters worse. He resolved to bide his time, 
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hoping that a chance of getting free would 
present itself. 

For over an hour they rode steadily forward 
in silence, the horses so close that at times the 
legs of their riders jostled against one another. 
And every step brought them nearer to Dead 
Man’s Dip, nearer to Braund’s secret stronghold, 
which even the Mounted Police, clever and 
cunning as they were, had failed to discover. 

The stars at last closed in sleep. The blue, 
dark sky changed to grey, a pale light appeared 
in the east. It was the herald of approaching 
day. The mist rose from the ground as a red 
curve appeared over the horizon. The red curve 
grew to a round ball of fire which rose higher 
in the heavens. The sun was rising, red and 
radiant, and once again the earth was awake. 

And with the rising sun came fresh hope to 
the captive boys. Just as a light in a dark 
room will give a nervous child courage, so did 
the daylight give heart to the boys. 

The Indian pointed with a long, bony finger 
down the trail and, speaking for the first time, 
said : 
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“It is the end of the trail.” 

“What will they do with us?” questioned 
Dolf. 

The Indian shook his head, but made no verbal 
reply, and the boy was left to guess the answer. 

Suddenly the Indian swung the horses off 
the trail, and they began to descend a rather 
steep slope. Dolf, taking particular notice of 
the things around him, observed that the ground 
did not appear to be used regularly by horses. 
The Indian, he decided, was taking a short cut 
to his destination. 

They dropped down until they reached the 
lower levels. Here the Indian called a halt 
and dismounted. Producing a couple of necker- 
chiefs from a canvas bag which was slung across 
the back of his own horse, he proceeded to blind- 
fold the two boys. This done, the march con- 
tinued. 

For a time it was clear to Dolf that they were 
travelling on level ground, but after a while the 
motion of the horse told him that they were 
going downhill once more. Then a cold draught 


of air struck across his face, and the sun no 
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longer beat down upon his head. He felt a 
queer tingling in his nostrils—a curious smell 
which he could not determine. 

At last the horse stopped, and the bandage 
was taken from his eyes. 

For a second or two the boy could not see, 
but as his eyes became accustomed to the sur- 
roundings, he saw that they were in a cave lit 
by an oil-lamp which gave off a pungent smoke. 
It was this smoke that had caused the tingling 
sensation in his nose. 


b) 


“You get down,” said the Indian, and, when 
the boys had obeyed, he pointed to a heap of 
dried prairie grass in one corner. ‘“‘ Go there,” 
he ordered, and freed them of the lariat. 

Sore and tired after their journey the boys 
were only too glad to rest. The Indian brought 
them food and water, of which they were glad 
enough to partake, despite the fact that it was 
coarse fare. 

‘“T wonder what dad will do when he finds 
us missing ?”’ said Rudolph, sipping the water. 
‘* Start out in search of us,” replied his brother. 

“Dad won’t rest until he finds us.” 
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“Which he will never do. This is a secret 
hiding-place, Dolf, carefully concealed, I bet. 
That’s why they blindfolded us.” 

**“Dad won’t come alone,” said Dolf. “I 
guess he’ll get the help of some one who knows 
the trails of these parts. What about the police- 
sergeant ? 'That’s the man dad will get to come 
along. I heard him talking to Mr. Blair the other 
day, and Mr. Blair said that Sergeant Dupree 
is one of the cleverest officers in the force.” 

** And he’s after this man Braund,” added 
Rudolph. ‘* Dad told me that much. He says 
that Braund is a whisky peddler. J——” 

“Don’t talk loud,’ cautioned Dolf, for his 
brother had raised his voice. ‘‘ And don’t men- 
tion names. That Indian’s got both ears open.” 

They relapsed into silence, but Dolf’s brain 
was busy, as also were his eyes. The boy was 
prepared to take any chance of escape. Never 
for an instant did his eyes leave the Indian, 
but the red man was equally on the alert. He 
knew, only too well, that if his charges escaped, 
his life would be forfeit when Braund returned. 

And Braund at that very moment was nearing 
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his stronghold, riding at the head of his Indians. 
He was in a bad humour, too. His plans had 
gone astray. He had failed to get the pelts. 
But, worst of all, he had once again crossed 
trails with Sergeant Dupree. 

Braund was desperate. The outlaw realized 
that the wheels of justice were moving with 
deadly certainty, but with the usual bravado 
of his kind, he determined to stick to his game. 

And down the trail, riding ever nearer, came 
Sergeant Dupree. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MANY SCARS THE OUTCAST 


WHEN Sergeant Dupree left the camp of the 
Assiniboins he knew that a serious and difficult 
task lay ahead of him. He had long since realized 
the depth of Braund’s cunning. He knew that 
the outlaw would stop at nothing, not even 
murder, to gain his ends, and the knowledge 
made the policeman all the more determined to 
run the criminal to earth. 

It needs courage to play a lone hand against 
hardened law-breakers, but the sergeant had 
been long enough in the force to gain sufficient 
experience to play such a hazard, and he pos- 
sessed courage which never flinched under the 
most severe test. He had set his heart on the 
rounding up of Braund and his gang, and by 
so doing to put to rout one of the cleverest and 
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secretive band of outlaws the North had ever 
known. 

And so he rode down the trail, picking up 
the signs, tiny clues in themselves, but as easy 
to read as print to the practised eye of the police- 
man, which would lead him to the hiding-place 
of his quarry and the prison of Martin’s two 
sons. 

But Fate was destined to take a hand in the 
game and to save the sergeant a great deal of 
trouble. 

He had just negotiated a foot-hill and was 
riding down the gentle slope when he saw a 
figure, some distance away, staggering along 
as if under the influence of drink. As he drew 
nearer, the policeman saw that it was an Indian 
dressed in loose-fitting trousers and a gaily 
coloured check shirt open at the neck. He 
wore moccasins on his feet. His head was bare, 
and his long hair, greased and matted together, 
hung in ragged tangles over his shoulder. He 
looked up as the Mounted man approached, and 


Dupree saw a face that was hideously disfigured 
by white scars, 
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The Indian stopped abruptly, barring the 
policeman’s way, but his face gave no sign of 
recognition or in any way indicated his reason 
for stopping the sergeant. Dupree, accustomed 
as he was to the strange ways of the Indians, 
smiled down at him in an interested endeavour 
to probe the thoughts of the man. He knew 
the Indian and his reputation. 

“Say, Many Scars,” he said, ‘“‘ where are 
you hiking for?” 

The Indian shook his head. 

““T am an outcast,” he answered, in a weary 
voice. ‘‘ An outcast from my tribe, an out- 
cast in the eyes of the white man who promised 
so much but who gave so little. Many Scars 
is ashamed. He is no longer fit to live. His life 
has been a failure. Why did the white man 
come to our country, the white man with the 
forked tongue, to lure us away from our own 
people ? We were content in our own way and——” 

**Don’t say any more, for I understand,” 
interposed the sergeant, dismounting. ‘‘ You are 
one of many good Indians who have fallen 
under the influence of bad white men, It is those 
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white men who are not fit to live, who ought 
to feel ashamed, who ought to be and will be 
punished.” 

The Indian stepped nearer. 

‘“*T know that you are even now trailing such 
a man,” he said. ‘‘ My medicine tells me that 
I, Many Scars, should help you.” He paused, 
and a pained expression crossed his hitherto mobile 
face. Dupree, with quick intuition, understood. 

“You are thinking of your own people,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ The Indians who are members of 
Braund’s gang. You think that by helping 
me you will be handing them over to justice. 
That is what you will be doing. They, together 
with Braund, will be punished as an example to 
others. And the example will be good. It 
may prevent others from following in their 
footsteps.” 

“You speak wise.”? Many Scars spoke with 
sincerity. ‘“‘I will help you. Listen. Braund 
has a secret cave not far from here, but you 
cannot approach it by the main entrance without 
being discovered. It is guarded day and night. 
But there is a getaway up in the hills. That 
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The Indian barred Duprees way ‘Say, Many Scars, where are you 


hiking for?” asked the policeman. 
To face page 164. 
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is the way. It is only known to a few of the 
gang and is not guarded. I will take you there.” 

Some men would have feared a trap, but 
Dupree knew his man. It was partly due to his 
ability to read and understand men that had 
won for him a great name and a career that 
would go down in the history of that magnificent 
force who ride the plains. Dupree saw in this 
man the goodness underlying the scarred body, 
saw the desire for repentance, and he acted upon 
what he saw. 

““I am ready,” he said. ‘‘ Lead the way.” 

Many Scars turned about and pointed towards 
a low range of hills about three miles away, 
then without a word he set off at a brisk pace, 
the sergeant following, leading his horse. 

They reached the foot of the hills, and the 
Indian, still leading, pointed a bony finger to- 
wards what looked to be a tangle of scrub a 
little to the right of them. Dupree led his horse 
in the direction indicated. He discovered that 
the scrub screened a natural depression big enough 
to hide a prairie schooner. 

‘“‘ Well ?”’ inquired the sergeant. 
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“‘ It is that you leave your horse here,” replied 
the Indian. ‘‘ We are very near to the secret 
entrance, and the horse will be in the way. We 
cannot take him into the cave, and if we leave 
him where he can be seen it will arouse the sus- 
picions of anyone who might see him.” 

Dupree nodded, and, without questioning the 
Indian’s word, led his horse into the hollow. 

He whispered a few words to the horse, but 
made no attempt to hobble it. He knew that 


the animal would not stray. It was trained too 


well. 

The two men began the ascent of the hill, 
a somewhat difficult task, for there were steep 
crags to negotiate where a slip would have proved 
fatal. They reached a wide ledge at last, and 
now Many Scars turned to the left. A dozen 
yards along the ledge he halted, and when the 
sergeant ranged up to him, he pointed down 
towards a sharp pinnacle of rock that stood out 
by reason of its height and unusual shape. 

“That is the mark,” whispered Many Scars. 
‘““Come, follow me, and you will see.” He 
dropped down over the side of the ledge as he 
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spoke, and went slithering downwards until his 
feet rested safely on the lower ledge, which the 
sergeant noticed at once was artificial, but cleverly 
made—no doubt by Braund himself. Dupree 
followed without hesitation. Once on the lower 
ledge they were within a few yards of the stone 
pinnacle, and a cautious climb brought them up 
to it. 

*“ Watch,” said Many Scars, and he began 
to twist the top of the pinnacle. The sergeant, 
watching intently, saw the earth at the base 
of the stone slowly moving aside, revealing a 
dark tunnel leading, as it seemed, into the bowels 
of the earth. How it worked he did not stop 
to guess just then, for he was too full of the 
joy at having at last found the secret of Braund’s 
stronghold, the one thing that made the outlaw 
feel secure. 

The policeman turned towards the Indian 
and held out his hand, and the two gripped in 
silence. It was typical that these sons of the 
forest should not speak, for to them the gripping 
of hands was sufficient to show the thanks of the 
one and the delight of the other, 
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It was a long silence, during which time the 
sergeant was thinking deeply. His first thought 
now was to rescue the two boys, and after that 
to round up the gang. He looked down into 
the gloomy, forbidding tunnel, smelling of dank 
earth, then he drew his revolver and carefully 
examined the chambers. They were all loaded. 
Gripping the weapon in his hands he looked 
towards Many Scars. 

“You will stay here,’ he commanded. ‘“‘ If 
I do not return by the time the sun is straight 
in the sky you will know that my plans have 
failed. And you will know what to do.” 

Many Scars nodded gravely, and with one 
last look at him Dupree entered the tunnel. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BRAUND SNARLS 


THERE is a saying which records that it is hard 
to get into the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police and easy to get out. It means that the 
men who are admitted are chosen with extreme 
care after having proved themselves worthy 
by a variety of tests, and, once enrolled, they 
must live up to the traditions of the force or 
they are “‘ fired,” which means dismissed. 

Sergeant Dupree had proved himself a sticker. 
He took his job seriously, with that audacious 
coolness which is born in the true adventurer, 
the true man of courage. And the tighter the 
corner, the more risky the job in hand, the better 
he liked it. 

Now, as he crawled down the narrow, pitch- 
black tunnel, his revolver gripped tightly in 


his right hand, he was smiling grimly to him- 
169 
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self, and his boyish heart was aflame with the 
joy of the possible meeting of Braund in the 
outlaw’s own secret lair. 

He dared not use a light for fear of giving 
the alarm of his approach, and so his progress 
was slow. As a safeguard against possible traps 
in the form of pits, he felt ahead of him by extend- 
ing his arm and using the butt of his revolver 
to test the ground, in the same way as a Scout 
will use his staff when on strange ground at 
night. Once or twice he bumped his head against 
the roof or barged into the side of the tunnel 
at a bend, but otherwise no harm came to him. 

Presently he became aware that the tunnel 
had widened. He could no longer feel the sides, 
and rising gently, first on his knees and then 
to his feet, he found that he could stand upright 
without touching the roof. He paused for a 
minute, and in the deathly silence the sound 
of voices as from afar off came to his ears. 

With caution born of his long association 
with the North, and treading as lightly as a 
bob-cat in the wake of its prey, he moved along 
the tunnel. His eyes had become accustomed 
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to the darkness now, and he could almost see his 
way. 

He halted suddenly when the odour of burn- 
ing oil came to his nostrils. He realized that 
not far ahead of him was the cave he was seeking. 
The smell of the burning oil, he reasoned, was 
the smoke given off by whatever it was that was 
used to light the cave. 

Once more he moved along, but slower now, 
hugging the wall. It was as well that he had 
taken this wise precaution, for the wall took 
a sudden bend—and round it the cave could 
be seen dimly lit by an oil-lamp hanging in the 
centre. 

The sergeant dropped silently to the ground, 
and like a snake wormed his way forward until 
he was in a position to command a view of the 
whole cave. There he lay, watching. The sound 
of voices came to his ears, one harsh and com- 
manding, the other whining and incoherent. 

‘“*T tell you we’ve played a fool’s game, Sleek,” 
came the harsh voice. ‘‘ We’ve got the kids, 
but that ain’t all we wanted. You say that 
Dupree was in the camp. He slipped that Indian 
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out in the woods. D’yo’ know what that ‘ll 
mean ?” 

‘* We’re safe enough here,” said the whining 
voice of Sleek. ‘‘ Dupree ’ll never find us. But 
it was a mistake to take the kids.” 

‘““ Well, I took ’em jest ter keep that Martin 
feller huntin’ around for ’em. I ’appen ter 
know what he’s here for, an’ I ain’t exactly 
pleased. While he’s hunting these kids his work 
"II stop, an’ that ’ll give Harter a chance. Har- 
ter’s workin’ for the opposition railroad gang 
—an’ I kinder like Harter. He'll be useful 
if his crowd push the railroad out here.” 

“Youre lookin’ a long way ahead, Braund. 
That railroad ain’t more’n a dream yet. Ain’t 
it best ter live in the present? Mebbe I’m 
wrong, but that’s ’ow I figure it out.” 

Braund stamped his foot heavily on the earthen 
floor. 

“You've got less reasoning power than a 
dead skunk. And, anyways, you ain’t here 
to reason, you're here ter do as yer told. Got 
that! You went an’ mussed a simple raidin’ 
job, an’ now it won’t be healthy fer any o’ us 
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ter show around fer a bit. That red-coat, Dupree, 
ain’t no fool. He’ll be nosin’ around fer sure. 
Then thar’s that Indian, Painted Heart. He 
ain’t showed up yet. No, things ain’t at all 
healthy.” 

Dupree, lying unseen, still smiled to himself. 
At mention of his own name he had permitted 
himself an extra large smile. Braund had got 
the jumps, that was evident, and from his talk 
the policeman gathered that he intended to 
remain for a bit in the supposed security of his 
stronghold. 

The sergeant had located the boys. They 
were seated on a heap of prairie grass not more 
than a dozen paces from him. Already his 
fertile brain had devised a means of effecting 
their rescue, but he hesitated to put his plan 
into practice. A battle was going on in his 
mind. Braund would remain in the cave long 
enough, perhaps, to give the policeman time 
to get Corporal Kenyon and a few reliable men 
and to make the arrest of the gang more certain, 
but to resort to such a course meant that he 


must leave the boys where they were for a time. 
M 
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There might be shooting, the boys might get 
hurt, and there was Martin, who was even now 
anxiously awaiting the return of his sons. 

Dupree made up his mind. The boys must 
be considered first, if only in fairness to his 
promise to Mr. Martin. Very deliberately the 
policeman took a sheet of paper from his note- 
book and, with the stub of a pencil, wrote a 
few words. Then he took his knife from his 
pocket, opened the blade and, folding the paper 
over the edge, shut the blade so that the paper 
was held firm. 

Watching closely and waiting until Dolf’s 
face was turned in his direction, he pitched 
the knife forward with such true aim that it 
fell silently on the grass in front of the boy. 
Dolf picked it up and, opening the blade, extracted 
the paper and read the pencilled message. He 
looked in the direction from which the knife 
had come and, though he could see nothing 
but blackness, nodded three times. It was a 
signal that he understood. 

Very slowly Dupree raised his revolver. His 
arm was as steady as a rock. Very carefully 
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Dubree rose slowly to a crouching position, levelling his revolver 


at the swinging lanip. 
To face page 174. 
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he took aim at that which he intended to put 
out of life. The air was torn by the sudden 
loosing of the bullet, there was a splintering 
of glass, and the cave was plunged in darkness. 
The lamp was out! 

Wild yells came from Braund and his crowd, 
but the sergeant and the two boys, who had 
joined him the second after the shot had been 
fired, were speeding up the tunnel. They could 
hear the harsh voice of Braund yelling orders, 
and then a voice which they recognized as Sleek’s, 
called out above the din. 

“The tunnel. There’s someone in the tunnel.” 

‘““ Keep your heads down, but keep going,” 
urged the sergeant. ‘‘ The tunnel narrows towards 
the end.” 

And keep going they did. The boys’ hearts 
were pumping fiercely, but not with fear. They 
had the big policeman with them, and Sam 
Blair had said that Sergeant Dupree was one 
of the cleverest men in the Mounted. Their 
hearts were pumping with excitement, with the 
joy of doing something, with the hope of escape. 

Behind them came the sound of running feet. 
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And then a shot rang out, and in that confined 
space it sounded like the boom of an artillery 
shell. 

And still the end of the tunnel was yet a long 
way off! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PLAYING WHITE 


Tue two boys, closely followed by Sergeant 
Dupree, stumbled blindly along the pitch-black 
tunnel, while the ping of revolver bullets and 
the hoarse cries of the pursuing outlaws deafened 
their ears. Every step they took was bringing 
them nearer to the end of the tunnel, but at 
any moment a bullet might find a resting place 
in their bodies. It was a miracle that they 
had escaped so far. 

Soon they were crawling on hands and knees. 
Dupree urged the boys onwards, for the pursuers, 
knowing the tunnel well, were gradually over- 
hauling them. The odds were greatly in favour 
of the outlaws. The policeman realized that. 
In the open it would be different—very differ- 
ent. 

Dupree’s one great concern was for the boys, 
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and he covered them as much as he could with 
his own body to protect them from the metal 
messengers of death. Once he turned, a mad 
impulse to make a stand and reply to the firing 
with his own service revolver assailing him, but he 
swung round and continued after the boys. He 
knew that discretion would be better than valour 
just then. The boys needed him, and if only 
they could reach daylight in safety he doubted 
whether Braund or any of his gang would 
follow. 

But could they make the end of the tunnel 
before tragedy overtook them? The tunnel was 
still black as night, and yet it seemed they had 
travelled far enough. A sickening doubt swept 
over the sergeant. Supposing there were two 
tunnels—the main “ getaway” and a “ blind,” 
and they had taken the wrong one! They 
would be caught like rats in a trap! And 
then another doubt: Supposing Many Scars, the 
Indian, had played false, had lured him into 
the tunnel and then shut the secret door upon 
him. 


The perspiration trickled from the _police- 
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man’s forehead—not the sweat of fear, but of 
agony, sheer agony of suspense and the anxiety 
for the safety of the boys. His fingers dug 
deeply into the floor of the tunnel as he crawled 
desperately along. If either of his doubts materi- 
alized Dupree resolved to show the outlaws that 
he could fight. 

Braund would have no scruples about killing 
him, should he fall into his hands. The outlaw 
was desperate now ; the attentions of the Mounted 
Police was getting a little too pressing; the bull- 
dog tenacity of Sergeant Dupree a little too 
dangerous. But Braund must pay in the end, 
whatever happened now, whether Dupree ever 
saw daylight again or not. Dupree knew this 
as he dragged himself along the dank, earthy 
tunnel. Yes, Braund would pay, must pay, 
the—— 

“A light, a light!” Dolf’s ery cut in on the 
sergeant’s troubled thoughts. ‘“‘ The end of the 
tunnel, sergeant !”’ 

Sure enough there was a small opening ahead 
through which the sunlight streamed. It was 
like a drink to the parched desert traveller, 
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a ray of hope, a spur to flagging energy and 
spirit. 

Larger and larger grew the opening, the tunnel 
end. A wave of cold air swept down upon the 
faces of the three fugitives, cooling their perspiring 
bodies. Another dozen yards and Dolf was 
through, hauled safely out by Many Scars. 
Rudolph came next, and then Sergeant Dupree. 

Along the tunnel came the voice of Braund, 
yelling hoarsely, crying out, calling curses down 
upon the head of Dupree. And then it happened ! 
The secret door swung back, covering the hole, 
muffling the oaths of the defeated outlaw, shutting 
him in his own tunnel. 

‘““He is safe now,” murmured Many Scars. 
“He cannot get out—this way. I have seen to 
that—destroyed the means to open the tunnel at 
this end.” 

Dupree held out his hand. 

“* T shall not forget, Many Scars,” he answered. 
“You have played white.” 

‘“'What are we to do now?” asked Dolf, 
as he stood looking up admiringly at the police- 
man. “You have brought us safely through 
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the tunnel, Sergeant Dupree, but we are a long 
way from the camp—from my father.”’ 

The policeman looked down with a kindly 
smile. 

“We'll get you back to your father, never 
fear,” he told the boy. ‘‘ My horse is but a 
short way from here. We will get him first and 
then decide what to do.” 

He did not mention the fact that his mind 
was torn between two duties—the promise made 
to Mr. Martin in regard to his sons and his desire 
and duty to the force to keep his eye on Braund. 
What the outlaw’s next move would be was 
difficult to determine. It wasn’t likely that he 
would remain in the cave if there was a chance 
of getting away, but it was reasonable to suppose 
that he would wait until darkness set in before 
making a move. 

Dupree led the way along the ledge, the two 
boys coming next, Many Scars bringing up the 
rear. The policeman climbed down the crags, 
then motioned to Dolf to follow. Both boys 
were good climbers, and the danger spot was 
tackled in safety. Down the hill they went 
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until they reached the depression in which the 
sergeant’s horse had been left. The animal was 
safe, grazing quietly off the green grass to be 
found there. 

“It is well,” said Many Scars, speaking to 
the sergeant, ‘‘ that your horse is here, but my 
medicine tells me that my white brother is troubled 
greatly. There is much conflict in his heart.” 

“That is very true, Many Scars,’ replied 
Dupree. “I do not want to lose sight of Braund 
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now, and yet 

*“T understand. Your heart is heavy because 
you have promised to return the paleface papooses 
to their father. Well,” the Indian threw himself 
to his full height, “‘I, the outcast, will go with 
them. Many Scars will see them to the lodge 
of their father. Is it well?” 

Sergeant Dupree did not speak for a full minute. 
It was a difficult decision to make. It meant 
that he must place complete trust in Many Scars. 
The Indian had already proved worthy of trust, 
but—Dupree brought his hand down on the 
saddle of his horse. ‘‘ Very good,” he said, ‘‘ you 
shall take my horse and return to the camp 
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of the Assiniboins as quickly as possible. You 
will take a note to Corporal Kenyon. Before you 
go I want you to show me the main entrance 
to the cave. The secret getaway is closed, so 
there is only the main entrance to watch.” 

The Indian nodded, and drew the sergeant 
aside. He pointed along the valley to a spot 
where a couple of pines lifted their heads to 
the heavens. They were solitary pines, standing 
like a pair of sentinels. 

‘*‘ Tt is there you find what you seek,” he said. 
That was all, but it was sufficient information 
for the policeman. 

The boys were told to mount the sergeant’s 
horse, and with a wave of the hand Many Scars 
led the animal down the remaining slope to the 
valley. Dupree saw the little party winding 
its way along the trail. There was not a shadow 
of doubt in his mind that Many Scars would keep 
his word. He watched until they had disappeared 
over the opposite foothill, then he turned and 
made his way down the valley towards the sentinel 
pines. 

There was one dread thought in the mind 
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of Sergeant Dupree as he made his way cautiously 
down the valley. He wondered if Braund, 
with his usual cunning, had yet another get- 
away which was unknown to Many Scars, the 
Indian. If he had, it was quite possible that he 
would make good his escape. Outlaws are often 
like that. So long as all goes well they stick 
to their men, bullying them into doing their 
evil work, forcing them to do things against their 
wills by sheer brutality and threats. But in a 
moment of crisis, when their own skins are at 
stake, they forsake their men, caring not what 
happens to them so long as they themselves can 
get away from danger. 

Dupree had reached a bluff overlooking the 
entrance to the outlaw’s cave. By lying flat 
on his stomach he could command an _ unin- 
terrupted view. He could see anyone who went 
in or out. He lay there for a while watching 
and thinking. He was working out how long 
it would take Many Scars to reach the Assiniboin 
Camp, and how long it would take Corporal 
Kenyon to come to his assistance. He reasoned 
that twilight would have fallen by then, and 
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that would make things decidedly awkward. 

It left but one thing to do if he would make 
sure of capturing Braund. He must play a 
lone hand. He drew his service revolver and 
examined it carefully, filled the chambers, and 
placed the weapon back in its holster. 

Suddenly his keen eyes saw a movement on 
the opposite bluff. He watched, tense. And 
then an Indian stood revealed. It was Painted 
Heart, the renegade, the outcast of the Assiniboin 
tribe. What did it mean? How had he effected 
his escape ? 

Painted Heart made his way down the slope. 
It was evident that he had no idea of the presence 
of Sergeant Dupree, for he made no attempt 
to conceal his movements. He reached the 
valley, and turned towards the sentinel pines 
which ‘marked the entrance to Braund’s strong- 
hold. 

Dupree rose slowly to a crouching position, 
parted the fringe of tall prairie grass in front 
of him, and slid silently forward. He, too, 
reached the valley and turned towards the 
sentinel pines. It seemed that Fate was drawing 
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all these men together. The policeman went 
cautiously, without sound, and his movements 
were slow and tedious. He had no wish to 
be seen. Much depended on his surprising the 
outlaws. 

It was splendid scoutcraft on the part of 
Dupree, fearless, almost reckless pluck that brought 
him, unseen, unheard, to the opening of the 
cave. He raised his revolver, levelling it at the 
figure of Braund, standing beneath a swinging 
lamp in the far corner of the cave. 

“Put ’em up, Braund,” he cried, “‘ ve got a 
bead on you.” 

The outlaw swung round, and a deep-throated 
snarl came from his followers. The Indian, 
Painted Heart, made a step towards the police- 
man. There was a sudden shot which filled the 
cave with deafening sound, a scream of pain, and 
the Indian struck the floor nursing a wounded 
hand. 

“The next man as tries any games will get 
a bullet through his head,’’ Dupree told the 
snarling crowd. ‘‘ Now then, all of you, throw 
your guns on the ground here.’’ He indicated a 
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spot directly in front of him. For a moment the 
men hesitated, then one by one they obeyed, 
until a heap of a dozen revolvers lay piled up on 
the floor. 

Braund was sneering evilly, but his eyes never 
left the policeman. The rest of the men cowered 
in a corner. They feared the Mounted Police, 
Dupree in particular, and as far as they could 
tell there was no hope of escape. The getaway 
was blocked, and the policeman held the only 
remaining exit. 

With his eyes still fixed on Dupree, Braund 
addressed his men. 

**'You cowardly skunks,” he sneered. ‘‘ You 
white-livered wretches. There isn’t one of you 
worth a plug of tobacco. You're scared stiff at 
the sight of a red-coat.”’ 

Dupree calmly sat down in the entrance, his 
eyes never for one instance leaving the huddled 
outlaws. He was playing a waiting game, but 
just how long he would have to wait he could 
not tell. 

Suddenly the sneering look on Braund’s face 
gave way to an expression of cunning. The 
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outlaw, for all his bravado, was cornered, and, like 
a wild cat that finds itself in a similar plight, he 
began to show his teeth. His eyes narrowed until 
they were mere slits ; his mouth quivered with fury. 

“Very clever, Dupree,” he hissed through 
his clenched teeth. ‘“‘ Very clever. No doubt 
you reckon this to be the finish of my humble 
self, the break-up of my gang.” 

‘“‘That’s my business.”” Dupree snapped the 
words. 

‘“‘ Exactly. And it’s my business to tell you 
that for once you’re too clever, Mr. Policeman. 
I'd advise you to get away while the going’s 
good, otherwise [ll not be responsible for what 
happens. Did you think I waited here for the 
pleasure of a visit from you? Perhaps I did. 
Didn’t it occur to you that I could have made 
my getaway before you could get here?” 

Dupree was puzzled by this speech, but his 
face showed no signs of surprise or doubt. Either 
Braund had something up his sleeve, or it was 
bluff. Men had been known to pull off big 
bluffs before. It was the sergeant’s duty to 
find out just what the outlaw meant. 
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“Tt matters not what you do or say,” the 
sergeant said, speaking slowly and deliberately. 
“The Mounted will get you in the end. And, 
anyways, if any of you pass through this entrance 
before you are ordered to do so it will be over 
my dead body. Got that!” 

** 'That’s the way I reckoned it,” replied Braund 
jauntily. “‘ It would be a pity to rob the police 
of such a splendid officer, but needs must when 
the devil drives, and I reckon he’s drivin’ mighty 
powerful. I ain’t notioning on staying here 
awaiting your pleasure. It may interest you to 
know that I wanted you to come here. It was 
part of my plan. I can send the whole of this 
caboodle sky-high when I choose.” 

‘“‘ Most interesting,” answered Dupree coldly, 
“put I reckon you value your own hide too 
highly to risk anything so desperate. Besides, 
you forget that I have a gun on you—and I don’t 
miss very often.” 

Braund laughed, and for an instant his eyes 
wandered across the cave. It was just a fleeting 
glance, but Dupree did not fail to notice it. 


What he also saw was Painted Heart, the Indian, 
N 
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lying full length on the ground, just as he had 
fallen, but in his hand he held a small, round 
object. Before the sergeant could act, the object 
came hurtling through the air. There was a 
deafening explosion, a regular hail of falling 
rock fragments, a stinging, pungent odour, a 
thick cloud of blackish smoke, then silence. 

And outside the entrance to the cave lay 
Sergeant Dupree, as still as death. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SAM BLAIR TAKES A HAND 


Sam Buatr, left in the camp of the Assiniboins 
with Pierre Lapere, Mr. Martin, and Corporal 
Kenyon, found the time of waiting anxious. 
Every hour that passed added to his growing 
fears for the safety of Mr. Martin’s two boys 
and Sergeant Dupree. He knew that the 
task undertaken by the policeman was one 
demanding the finest courage, the greatest possible 
skill as a scout, and one that promised danger 
and might even mean death. 

In the midst of these troublous thoughts a 
riot broke out in the camp, and Sam was plunged 
suddenly into action. Several of the braves, 
those who had given the most trouble in regard 
to the trading of whisky, ran amok. In less 
than five minutes the whole camp was in up- 


roar. 
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Corporal Kenyon, as a representative of the 
law, took command of the loyal Indians and the 
few white men at his disposal. They drove the 
rioters clear of the lodges into open country, and 
for nearly an hour the battle raged. Thoroughly 
beaten and under control they were marched 
back into camp and placed in a big lodge to 
be dealt with by the Chief and his council of 
watriors. 

And then a discovery was made by Corporal 
Kenyon. Painted Heart hadescaped! Two dead 
Indians lay outside the wigwam in which the 
prisoner had been kept. They were the guards. 
In a flash it came to the corporal that the rising 
of the Indians had been planned purposely to 
give Painted Heart a chance to get away. 

** More and more trouble,” said Sam to Kenyon, 
as they paced up and down. “That Indian is 
a real bad lot, and there is no telling what he may 
do now that he’s free again. It’s rough on you 
losing your prisoner like this. Any use going 
out after him, do you think?” 

Kenyon shook his head. 

“It would be just as well to look for a needle 
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in a heap o’ prairie grass. Painted Heart knows 
this country too well.” 

** But surely with the help of the Indians here 
it ought to be easy to get on his track? We 
can’t forget that it was he who attacked Sergeant 
Dupree in the forest off the trail to Blake’s Bluff.” 

“'That’s so, Blair,’ returned the corporal. 
‘** But I consider my duty remains here. These 
Indians may stir up again, and that would be 
serious. Dupree won’t be away long, of that I 
feel sure.” 

“But don’t you see that while this Indian is 
free, Dupree’s life is in danger? It’s Dupree he’s 
after. I think——’ What he was going to 
say was cut short by the appearance of Pierre 
Lapere running like the wind towards the pair. 
‘What is it, Pierre ?’’ asked Sam, as the half- 
breed came up to them. 

‘“*Martin’s boys, zey hav’ come back,’ he 
said, quickly. ‘‘ And zere ees an Hindian. °E 
bring a message for ze corporal.” 

‘But Sergeant Dupree? Isn’t he along with 
the boys?” queried Sam. 

“No. Ze Indian bring ze message from heem.”’ 
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“That looks serious, Kenyon,” said Sam. 
‘“‘Let’s go along and see this Indian.” 

They moved over to the schooner and there 
they found Martin joyfully hugging his two boys. 
Beside them, standing solemn and expressionless, 
was an Indian whose face bore many white 
scars. Sam approached him, holding out his 
hand as a sign of friendship. 

‘** You have rendered us a good service, friend,” 
he said, gratefully. 

The Indian bowed gravely. 

“Tt is that I, Many Scars the Outcast, am 
pleased to serve the white policeman whose tongue 
is straight. It is that I am happy to carry his 
message and to do his bidding. He turned to 
Corporal Kenyon, and held out the slip of paper 
which Sergeant Dupree had given him. 

Kenyon took the paper and eagerly read the 
pencilled message. Then he whistled and turned 
to Sam. 

*“Dupree has run Braund to earth,” he said, 
“and he’s waiting for us to go along to see the 
finish.” Then his face clouded. ‘‘ Painted Heart 
is free,” he went on., ‘“‘ Dupree may be in danger. 
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We must get away as quickly as possible. I 
will see Roaring Water. He will lend you and 
Pierre a horse, that is, if you will come along.” 

““Come along? Why, I should say I will! 
I’m not forgetting that Dupree saved my life. 
As for Pierre, well, the very chance of an adven- 
ture will be enough inducement to him.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ROUND-UP 


Many Scars insisted on joining the party as a 
guide, despite the fact that he was ill and tired. 
But it is curious how an Indian, who has taxed 
his body until Nature cries enough, and who is 
apparently on the last gasp, can go on over the 
uneasy trails of the Northlands. 

The party were glad to have Many Scars with 
them, for he knew the trails, but more particularly 
the position of Braund’s stronghold. 

Roaring Water had provided the Indian with 
a horse, at the request of Corporal Kenyon, 
so all were mounted. Many Scars led the way, 
urging his mount onward by an occasional pat 
on the neck. It was magnificent riding on the 
part of all, such riding as is unequalled by any 
outside Canada and the Western States. 

The trail was difficult, more so because of 
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the many short cuts the Indian took. At 
times they climbed down the sides of steep 
bluffs, at others negotiating swift-running 
streams. 

At last the sentinel pines were visible, 
and Many Scars, holding up his hand as a 
signal to halt, pulled his own pony to a stand- 
still. 

“Tt is that we go carefully now,” he said, 
addressing himself to Kenyon. ‘‘ The pines there 
show the end of our trail—that is Braund’s secret 
cave.” 

The horses were sweating from therun. Kenyon 
ordered that they should be hobbled, and that 
Many Scars should remain with them. The 
Indian nodded, seemingly pleased that he was 
not asked to take part in the capture of Braund 
and his Indians. 

The corporal conferred with Sam Blair for 
a few minutes. He realized that Sam and his 
partner were risking their lives, and the police- 
man wanted to give them a chance of standing 
out if they wished to do so. Sam’s answer was 


to draw his revolver. 
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“I don’t use this weapon unless I have to,” 
he said, “‘ but I guess Mr. Braund won’t be too 
particular about drilling a few holes into me, so 
Pll go prepared.” 

The three moved cautiously towards the sentinel 
pines which lifted their stately heads into the 
blue sky above. It was Pierre Lapere who first 
saw the form of Sergeant Dupree lying still as 
death amid a maze of fallen rocks and large pieces 
of earth. 

““Look!’’ he cried hoarsely, pointing to- 
wards the lonely figure. ‘‘We have come too 
late!” 

Throwing caution to the wind, the three ran 
eagerly forward, fear gripping their hearts. 
Had they, as Pierre suggested, arrived too 
late ? 

Kenyon reached the sergeant first and, bending 
down, quickly loosened his comrade’s tunic. 
Then his hand sought the region of Dupree’s 
heart, and the blood came back to his colourless 
face as he realized that his fears had been pre- 
mature. The sergeant lived. 


“Get some water, Lapere,” he urged, looking 
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up. “I don’t think he’s badly hurt—just stunned, 
I think.” As he spoke he made a quick examina- 
tion for indications of wounds, but finding none, 
raised the sergeant to a sitting position. Before 
Pierre had returned with the water, which 
he carried in Sam’s Stetson, Dupree had _ re- 
gained consciousness. He smiled weakly up at 
Kenyon. 

** Braund—has he gone ?”’ he whispered. 

Kenyon shook his head. 

‘“We haven’t seen him,” he answered, then, 
as Pierre had returned, he dipped his hand into 
the water and splashed the liquid in the sergeant’s 
face. Dupree gasped as the cold water struck 
him, shook himself like a big dog and staggered 
to his feet, supported by Sam and Kenyon. In 
a few seconds he was his old self again, the 
policeman on the track of the criminal, the 
only thought in his mind being a duty to be 
done. 

‘*Braund was in the cave with his gang,” he 
said. ‘‘ Painted Heart was there, too. It was 
he who threw the bomb which brought this rubble 
down. But what has happened? Where have 
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they gone?” He stared around, a puzzled 
expression on his face. Suddenly he brought 
one fist into the other. ‘‘ Why, they’re caught, 
trapped in their own stronghold!” he cried, 
and for once he became excited. ‘‘ That bomb, 
you see, blocked up the entrance to the cave 
—it shut them in as secure as a gaol. Listen, 
they're even now trying to dig their way 
out.” 

Sure enough the sound of muffled blows could 
be heard coming from the other side of the fallen 
rock and earth. 

““Tt’ll take a long time to get them out this 
way,’ went on the sergeant. “ We'll let them 
know that we’re here and tell them to come up 
the tunnel. You say Many Scars is with you. 
He will, I think, be able to open up the secret 
door, then as they come through, one at a time, 
well get ’em. They’ll throw their guns out 
first. There’s about a score of ’em all told. 
I guess this is going to be some round- 
ip." 

It took Many Scars some time to open the get- 
away entrance which he had so effectively damaged 
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so that it was impossible for it to be opened from 
the inside, but he accomplished it at last. As 
soon as the earth swung back, the head of Sleek 
became visible. To him, Dupree explained what 
he wanted, and the man quickly disappeared 
down the tunnel. 

Presently the outlaws showed themselves, 
coming out of the tunnel one by one, but 
first throwing their weapons before them, 
until eighteen men stood by the entrance, cov- 
ered by Sam, Pierre, and Kenyon. Neither 
Braund nor Painted Heart was among the 
men. 

““Where are the rest—Braund and Painted 
Heart, the Indian?” exclaimed the sergeant 
to Sleek. 

“Dead!” replied the man. ‘“ Braund shot 
the Indian, and I shot Braund.”’ 

Dupree doubted the truth of this statement. 
He wondered if it was bluff to give Braund a 
chance of getting away. Kenyon, reading the 
sergeant’s thoughts, volunteered to make sure 
and boldly entered the tunnel. He returned 
a little later to verify Sleek’s words. Braund 
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and Painted Heart were both dead in the 
cave. 

Dupree and his comrades returned with their 
prisoners to the camp of the Assiniboins, there 
to await a party of policemen to take the outlaws 
south to stand their trial. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE TRAIL OF HOPE 


SumMER had gone; the trees were bare but 
heavy with the weight of snow; the rivers and 
lakes were frozen solid; the ground on the level 
was firm with hard-packed snow. Each day 
the temperature dropped a little as the cold 
became more intense, as stern winter took its 
grip on the land. 

Only for a short space each day, a little after 
noon, was the sun visible, and then it was just 
a round, red ball without the power to melt the 
snow which covered all with a white manile. 

Sam Blair and Pierre Lapere climbed the steep 
bluff, Pierre ahead of the dog team breaking 
trail with his snowshoes, for here the snow lay 
deep and soft. Sam was at the gee-pole of the 
sled assisting the dogs in the task of hauling the 


loaded sled up the gradient. 
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It was hard work for both man and dogs, 
but at last the summit was reached. Sam 
stopped the sled and beckoned to Pierre. The 
half-breed came quickly to his friend’s side, 
ever faithful to the call of the man whom he had 
learnt to love as a brother. Sam pointed down 
the valley to a long log hut from which a curl of 
blue smoke was rising heavenwards. 

‘* Our first success, Pierre,’’ he said, and there 
was a glad sound in his voice. ‘‘ There are 
happy Indians in that hut, learning useful things. 
No longer will the freetrader find a sale for his 
firewater in the camp of the Assiniboin. No 
longer will the Indian child of that tribe grow up 
in the shadow of torture. Roaring Water has 
promised that my wishes shall be carried out. 
He has promised to send his son to the mission 
that he may learn many things to teach his tribe 
on his return. It is good, eh, Pierre?” 

‘* Het ees as you say, ver’ good,” and he smiled 
wistfully at the big man. ‘‘ But you are wonder- 
ful, Sam, ver’? wonderful. An’ now we go farther 
yet to do this work.” | 

“Yes, Pierre. We are on the trail of hope. | 
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Hope for the Indian, hope for a better land in 
this great North, hope for ourselves in doing 
what we were put on this earth to do.” 

The outfit moved forward, running easily down 
the slope. The cold bit deeply into the faces of 
the two men, but underneath their fur parkas their 
bodies were warm and their hearts were glad. 

They came at length to a spot where many 
giant trees lay snow-covered on the ground, 
silent witnesses of the advance of man into the 
white wastes. They marked the line of the rail- 
road which Martin had surveyed—the metalled 
way which was to open up this vast country. 

“It’s all in the process of civilization,” Sam 
observed to Pierre. ‘‘ The railroad must come, 
“but I’m not altogether certain that its coming 
won’t upset the Indians. They cannot be expected 
to see the matter from the point of view of the 
whiteman. In my opinion they are bound to try to 
stop the construction gangs at their work. Their 
one idea will be that the white man is trying to 
push them out of the country which is theirs by 
rights. Even at present when only the way is 


being cleared they are beginning to show their 
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resentment. I heard that a party of Cree Indians 
swooped down upon a gang of loggers and killed 
the whole bunch. That may only be an absurd 
rumour, but Martin has often told me that the 
biggest trouble the railroad engineer had to face 
was the Indian.”’ 

‘“*Ze Red man will mos’ assuredly dislike ze 
railroad,”? agreed Pierre, ‘‘ but eet ees not ze 
only danger. Ze railroad will bring ze gambler, 
ze drinking saloon, ze dance girls. Hes eet not 
so?” 

“You are quite right, Pierre. Towns will 
spring up like mushrooms in a night and as 
quickly be razed to the ground as the line pushes 
farther and farther across the prairie. The men 
who work in the construction gangs will be easy 
game for the crook. They’ll spend the money 
they earn in getting life, as they call it. Well, 
Pierre, I guess that we can do good work among 
’em. Ive anotion first to visit Point Separation, 
where there is a mission, just to see how they 
tackle the job. Then, if my mind is still bent 
on the same task, we’ll come back to the railroad.” 

They pushed on over the trail. The day passed 
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without adventure and by nightfall they had 
reached the river trail that would lead them 
direct north to Point Separation. Here they 
decided to camp for the night. Pierre fed the 
dogs with dried fish and, while Sam busied himself 
with the cooking, the half-breed gathered some 
spruce boughs for their beds. He laid these 
criss-cross ways on the ground, then put the 
sleeping bags on the top. After supper they 
stuck the ends of their snowshoes into the snow, 
a precaution that was necessary in case snow 
fell in the night and buried them, built up the 
fire and turned in. In a few minutes both were 
sleeping soundly. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE NIGHT PROWLERS 


Amone animals and birds the world over are 
some that lie low by day and prowl by night. 
Seldom is an owl seen or heard in daylight, but 
once the lights are lit in the darkened heavens 
he will come forth from his retreat and his eerie 
call will echo through the woods. 

There are many night prowlers of the North, 
and one of them is the wolf, although he will at 
times hunt by day. Seldom does the wolf stalk 
singly, preferring the company of the pack. 
And a pack of hungry wolves is a great danger 
and a fierce enemy to the traveller in the wilder- 
ness. Once wolves get the meat-smell in their ] 
nostrils they will not rest until they have hunted 
their quarry down. | 

The fire in the camp of Sam Blair had died down 


to a heap of smouldering ashes. The two men, 
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snugly enclosed in their heavy robes of rabbit 
skins, slept soundly. The dogs, curled up in 
holes in the snow, were at peace with the world, 
resting their tired limbs after the day’s journey 
over the difficult trails. 

All was still and calm. 

Then, suddenly and piercing, came the long- 
drawn-out cry of a wolf—a wolf hunting. 

As if by magic ten dogs rose up, shaking the 
snow from their furry bodies, their ears cocked 
up, hair quivering along their backs to the tip 
of their tails. Ten husky dogs who heard the 
eall of the wolf pack. 

Again came that mournful cry. 

Sam Blair sat up in his bed, and almost imme- 
diately Pierre Lapere’s face emerged from his 
sleeping robe. 

‘“* What ees eet ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Wolves,” answered Sam shortly. ‘‘ There’s 
a pack o’ the brutes by the sound o’ things.” 
He slipped his hand into his sleeping bag and 
drew out his rifle, the while his keen eyes searched 
the ground around the camp. What he saw 
confirmed his suspicions. A circle of grey forms 
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—like shadows—completely enclosed the little 
encampment. The leader, a big fellow, came 
stealthily forward a foot or so at a time. Sam 
raised his rifle, took quick aim and fired. The 
big leader fell to the ground to be immediately 
pounced upon by his fellows. 

Pierre, now fully awake to the danger, put his 
hand upon the heap of wood by his side and 
threw a few faggots on to the smouldering ashes. 
Gradually the fire took hold and presently there 
was a burst of flame. 

‘“* That'll help to keep ’em off, Pierre,” said Sam. 
‘It’s meat they’re after. Say, just look at the 
dogs. They’re scared stiff. I don’t know ¥ 
He didn’t finish the sentence, for another wolf 
was creeping dangerously near, and Sam paid 
sudden attention to his rifle. Another shot 
rang out, followed by a whimper of pain, then 
silence. 

‘“‘ That’s cleared the atmosphere a bit,” he 
observed, “ but not for long, I’m afraid. They’ve 
drawn off for a spell, but like as not they’ll come 
back. Put some more wood on the fire. A 
good blaze will keep them off better’n anything.” 
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He rose from his bed, slipped on his mittens, 
adjusted his parka hood and stepped over to the 
quivering dogs. 

““What ees eet dat you do?” inquired 
Pierre. 

‘““T’m harnessing the dogs,’ came the reply. 
““ It may be necessary for us to pull out in a hurry 
to save the dogs. If we stay on here I’ve a 
notion we might lose the dogs should the wolves 
come back. We can’t afford that with the trails 
as they are. These huskies are quivering with 
fright, and if one o’ ’em takes it into his head to 
quit the others will follow like sheep.” 

‘“* Do you zink zey will come back ?”’ asked the 
half-breed. 

‘“* Sure thing, unless they get on the track o’ 
game, which ain’t likely.” 

‘* Zen I zink eet ees best we go now. Ket ees 
better to be moving zan waiting here.” 

““That’s true,” agreed Sam. ‘‘ We’ll pull out 
as you say and make for the river trail. The 
going will be better there and we may shake them 


off.” 
Pierre was out of his robe by now, and both 
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men worked quickly and silently in the task of 
breaking camp. In fifteen minutes they were 
pulling out. The last thing had been the putting 
out of the fire. 

They swung down the slope and in a little while 
struck the broad, flat surface of the frozen, snow- 
covered river. The dogs, seeming to scent the 
danger, strained at their traces. 

The snow was firm and the sled slipped smoothly 
along. There was no need to break trail now, 
so the two men trotted side by side, talking 
together. They had gone about a mile when the 
dogs became suddenly excited, barking furiously 
and leaping wildly. 

‘* The brutes are following us, Pierre,” exclaimed 
Sam. “Hi, you dogs,” he yelled. ‘“‘ Steady 
up, there—and mush. Mush!” 

The dogs, reassured by his voice, calmed down 
and pulled with renewedenergy. Pierre, glancing 
back over his shoulder, saw that the grey forms 
were following swiftly in their wake. He slung 
his rifle round in front of him, slipping the strap 
from his back. Then, facing round, he fired 
into the oncoming pack. There was a yelp of 
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pain followed by a scuffling in the snow as the 
ravenous wolves attacked the body of their dead 
companion. Pierre did not wait. He turned 
and ran to catch up Sam who was by now fifty 
yards ahead. 

“That will delay ’em a bit, Pierre,’ said Sam 
approvingly as the half-breed ranged alongside 
again, “ but I’m afraid we can’t hope to shake 
’em off altogether. Where there are wolves 
there should be caribou, but it seems as if the 
game is scarce hereabouts. It’s only a counter- 
attraction that will take them off.” 

It was soon evident that Sam’s fears were well 
founded. The wolves were still following. Pierre 
had dropped back behind the sled and he could 
plainly hear their pattering feet. 

Ranging himself alongside Sam again he told 
him of what he had heard. 

‘** And Ill be ver’ glad when eet ees daylight,” 
he said. ‘‘ Ket ees not nice, dis skulking and 
creeping of the wolves.” 

Sam laughed in spite of the anxiety he felt, 
and Pierre joined in. 

Suddenly there was a scuffle just behind the 
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sled. Both men turned, the laugh gone from 
their faces, rifles gripped in their hands. Then 
the sled stopped with a jerk and the scared dogs, 
floundering about in the snow, entangled the 
legs of the men in the harness. Sam kicked 
himself free and hastened to the back of the 
sled. He was just in time to see two wolves 
drag something away into the timber off the 
trail. 

‘“‘They’ve made off with one of our grub packs,” 
he said to Pierre who, having straightened out 
the tangled harness and calmed the excited 
dogs, had joined him. ‘“‘ And I hope they'll 
enjoy it, though I guess they'll find it a bit o’ a 
job to open them tins. They didn’t get the 
fresh meat, you see, Pierre. I took good care 
to pack that in the front o’ the sled.” 

“Dat was ver thoughtful of you, Sam,” 
observed Pierre. ‘“‘ But, say, dey sure mak’ 
great fuss over ze spoils.” 

A regular chorus of snarls came from the 
timber as the wolves fought among themselves 
for the right of possession. 

‘We'll mush on,” said Sam suddenly. ‘‘ This 
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little diversion will give us a chance to get 
ahead.” 

Once more the outfit moved forward, the dogs 
settling down under Sam’s capable guidance. 
Another couple of miles had been covered when 
Pierre pointed to a dark shape in the distance a 
little to the left of the trail. 

“Do you mak’ out what eet ees?” he 
queried. 

““Can’t say as yet,” replied Sam. ‘“ We'll 
see for sure in a bit.” 

As they drew nearer Pierre gave a whoop of 
delight. 

** Ket ees a cabin,” he said. ‘‘ Some trapper’s 
hut, mebbe.”’ 

‘* Doesn’t matter much who it belongs to, 
Pierre,’ replied Sam. “I think we’re justified 
in taking shelter in it until morning.” 

He swung the dogs off the trail and headed 
for the cabin. There was no sign of life about 
the place. The window, they saw as they drew 
up, was barred by a wooden shutter, and when 
Sam examined the door he found that it was 


padlocked. 
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‘“‘ Guess I’ll be a burglar for once, Pierre,” he 
said, and rummaging among the equipment on 
the sled he secured an axe. A couple of blows 
served to smash the lock and, swinging open the 
door, Sam stepped inside. A peculiar odour 
assailed his nostrils. He slipped his hands from 
his mittens, procured his matches and struck 
one. By its feeble flame he saw a lamp hanging 
from the roof. He applied the match to the 
wick and flooded the place with light. One 
glance round proved that the cabin was empty 
save for an iron stove in one corner. This puzzled 
Sam considerably, for why should the owner 
of the cabin carefully padlock the place when it 
contained nothing worth taking. 

He went outside and assisted Pierre to free 
the dogs and unload the sled. In less than 
ten minutes they were inside the hut, and 
a fire, kindled with dry wood found in a corner, 
was blazing in the iron stove. 

** We’re safe from the wolves, Pierre,’’ observed 
Sam, “‘ though I fancy we’ve struck another kind 
o danger. Don’t you smell anything ?” 

The half-breed nodded. 
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“ Surely,” he said. ‘“‘ Het ees the whisky 
smell.” 

“You said it. Whisky it is, though there’s 
not a thing in this hut. What do you make of 
it?” 

“* Het ees ver’ strange we find ze door locked 
and nothing inside ze hut.” He glanced 
round to make sure that he had not over- 
looked anything, but there was _ nothing. 
Then he jumped excitedly to his feet. “Ma 
fot, 
whisky is dere.” He pointed down to the 


” he cried, “I have ze _ solution. Ze 


ground. 

Sam looked puzzled. 

** Do you not understan’ ?”’ exclaimed Pierre. 
‘** Ze whisky ees hidden in ze ground beneath ze 
hut.” 

‘“That’s it, sure, Pierre. You’ve hit it. A 
secret cache. We'll find it and destroy the spirit, 
let it run to waste in the snow.” 

The door of the hut was thrown suddenly 
open, a gust of cold wind swept into the place, 
and over the threshold stepped a giant of a 


man. 
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““Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. ‘I see 
you have made yourselves quite at home in my 
hut. The padlock evidently did not present 
much difficulty to you.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FATE TAKES A HAND 


THERE was silence in the hut for some minutes. 
The newcomer stood contemplating Sam and 
Pierre. Sam returned the gaze. He came to 
the conclusion that he did not like this big man 
despite his easy manner and apparent friend- 
liness. There was a deceitful look in his eyes 
and his mouth twitched, slightly enough it is 
true, but sufficiently for Sam to note it. 

““T am afraid we are trespassing,” Sam said 
at last. ‘“‘We were attacked by wolves and 
were forced to seek shelter. We saw your cabin 
and forced our way inside.” 

The man nodded. He appeared to be in no 
hurry to speak. 

“You are a newcomer to this part, eh?” 


Sam went on. ‘ This hut is new, and you have 
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little in the way of comfort. Not even a bunk,” 
he added. 

‘You are very clever.” The man snapped 
the words. ‘‘ Since you have observed so much 
perhaps there is more you have discovered.” 

Sam, watching him keenly, saw sudden fear 
appear in the man’s eyes and instinctively knew 
that he was referring to the whisky stored in 
the secret cache below the hut. 

“Tf you would really care to know, I have 
discovered something important,’ he answered 
easily. ‘“‘ There is a store of whisky below this 
hut EP-guesss . 57? 

** You all-fired she-cat,” yelled the man. ‘‘ You 
force your way into my cabin and you grease 
around like a starving dog. What if there is 
whisky below this hut? What has it got to 
do with you? Who in thunder are you?” 

‘* My name is Blair, if you are anxious to know; | 
my business my own.” 

The man’s face was livid, his eyes bulging. 
He looked like a panther waiting to spring on 
its prey. His hands clenched and unclenched. 

“You skunk,” he cried, hoarse with anger. 
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“So it’s you who’s been preaching the good 
stuff to these Indians around here. It’s you who 
put the Mounted on the track of Braund. And 
you think you’re going to spoil my game. Well, 
it won’t work, Mr. Blair. Where Braund failed 
Pll succeed. There’ll be money to be made in 
this country soon. The railroad will be coming, 
and you know what that'll mean—men and 
money—and I’m having some of the money. 
Do you get me? You stick to your Indians and 
youre all right. Interfere with me and [ll drill 
you so full of holes that you'll look like a strainer.” 

‘** But I intend to interfere.” Sam was very 
cool. “I mean to start now. IT’m going to 
make you drain every drop of that spirit on the 
snow.” 

And then it happened. The man suddenly 
leapt towards Sam, caught him by the throat 
and swung him round, at the same time kicking 
Pierre off his balance. But if he thought to 
make quick work of Sam he made a mistake. 
Sam possessed a giant’s strength—strength that 
was a result of the clean life he had led for many 


months past. He gave way before his assailant, 
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then, with a sudden jerk drew every muscle taut, 
gripped the man by the waist and threw him 
over his shoulder. The fingers round Sam’s 
throat relaxed and the next second the man 
struck the floor of the hut with a thud. 

Pierre was on him in a second. As the man 
fell he had pulled his revolver from its holster. 
Pierre had seen the move and his prompt action 
probably saved his partner’s life. 

But the man was cunning. His long arms shot 
out, gripped Sam’s legs, and in a second Blair 
crashed into Pierre and both thudded heavily 
to the floor. Pierre in his fall struck the iron 
stove. It was a crazy construction fitted loosely 
to the piping which conveyed the smoke to the 
outside, and as soon as Pierre hit it the whole 
contraption collapsed, the lid falling from the 
top of the stove. Blazing wood was flung in all 
directions, whilst a shower of sparks rose to the 
roof. 

The dogs, huddled together, howled in terror 
and Boris, the big leader, growled deeply. 

Sam was fighting desperately with the man. f) 
Pierre lay where he had fallen, stunned by the | 
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contact with the stove. And in one corner the 
hut was blazing furiously. The hungry flames 
burnt fiercely into the dried logs. In a matter 
of minutes the whole hut would be a mass of 
fire. 

It was Sam who saw the danger first and 
he glimpsed the still form of his partner lying 
perilously near to the blaze. In a moment he 
forgot his assailant. He must save Pierre ! 

The man, finding himself free, stood up. He 
glanced quickly round and an evil glint came 
into his eyes. He saw a better way to get even 
with these men who knew his secret. He crossed 
quickly to the door, opened it and passed out. 
Then he shut the door after him. The padlock 
was smashed, but the hasp and staple were sound. 
A piece of stout wood lay beside the hut as well 
as the axe with which Sam had destroyed the 
padlock. 

A few hard blows with the axe and the wood 
was driven firmly into the staple. The door 
was secured and Sam and Pierre were prisoners. 

By this time one side of the hut was all in 
flames and the fire was creeping slowly along. 
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The man laughed harshly, cunningly. In a very 
little while the hut would be a smouldering ruin 
and the two men inside merely a heap of charred 
bones. Braund would be avenged and the free- 
traders rid of a tenacious enemy. 

But often the plans of men go astray. Fate 
or Providence steps in and takes a hand in the 
game, snatching men from certain death. Fate 
stepped in now in the form of an Indian—a brave 
from the Assiniboin camp who had been sent 
out by Chief Roaring Water to track this whisky 
seller who had endeavoured, without success, to 
trade his wares in the camp. Roaring Water 
had learnt of the ill-effects of firewater on his 
braves and he was anxious to assist the Mounted 
Police in the detection of these whisky pedlars. 

This brave, Eagle Plume, had tracked the man 
to his cabin, had heard the angry voices within 
and had recognized the one as Sam Blair. He 
had realized that Sam might be in danger, but 
had decided to wait awhile. 

Now, from his hiding-place behind the trunk 
of a big spruce tree, he watched the hut, waiting 
for a chance to rescue the imprisoned men. He 
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had seen smoke issuing from between the logs, 
had seen the man come out of the hut and fasten 
the door. 

The man lingered a while in evident delight 
at his success, then he turned, flung himself 
upon his waiting sled, roused his dogs and sped 
into the darkness of the night. 

The Indian ran quickly to the hut, forced the 
wood from its hold and flung open the door. 
The terrified dogs came rushing out, followed 
by Sam and Pierre, choking with the smoke 
fumes and half-blinded. The Indian boldly 
entered the hut, emerging a minute later dragging 
a sled after him. It was Sam’s outfit, just as it 
had been hauled in. 

The cool air soon revived Sam and he recognized 
his rescuer. 

‘“‘That was sure a near thing, Eagle Plume,” 
he said. ‘‘ You were only just in time.” 

Eagle Plume nodded. 

‘“White man Blair is a good man. Eagle 
Plume very happy to serve him. Great Chief 
tell me to track the man who sell the firewater. 


pes 


I not expect that you here. You understan’, 
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‘“* We certainly shouldn’t be here now if it hadn’t 
been for you,’ answered Sam. ‘ But the man 
—where is he?” 

The Indian pointed northwards. 

“Gone, eh ?”’ exclaimed Sam. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
we shall meet him again, and perhaps the cir- 
cumstances will be different.” 

They camped beside the ruins of the hut until 
morning, then the Indian departed on his journey 
back to his camp and Sam and Pierre continued 
on their northward trail. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE SMOKE SIGNAL 


Tue months went slowly by. Sam and Pierre, 
travelling from one encampment to another 
visiting various settlements and posts, continued 
to do the good work for which they had journeyed 
into the North. Already they had established 
at least a dozen schools for Indian children and 
in co-operation with the different missionary 
societies had arranged for certain of the Indians 
from different tribes to receive education which 
they could pass on to the Indian children in their 
own schools. 

This plan was working exceedingly well. It 
was found that the Indian was quick to learn, 
and it was therefore considered that the Indian 
child, given education at an early age, would 
develop into a well-civilized, well-spoken being. 


Education meant, of course, that the red man 
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would in the future be better fitted to trade 
with the white man, there would be less swindling 
on the part of the white traders who in the past 
had made good use of the Indians’ lack of know- 
ledge. 

There was one tribe of Indians which had so 
far failed to appreciate the good intentions of 
Sam and his partner. They were a band of 
Crees. Their chief, Swooping Hawk, was young 
and care free. He allowed firewater to be traded 
to his people and despite the vigilance of the 
Mounted Police the freetrader who supplied the 
spirit remained undiscovered. 

Sam now decided to make another effort to 
convince Swooping Hawk of his folly, and they 
took the trail to the camp of the Crees. 

The work on the railroad which Mr. Martin 
had surveyed was now in full swing. The line 
was pushing forward, thousands of men being 
employed. 

‘We'll have another pow-wow with Swooping 
Hawk,” Sam said to Pierre as they mushed along 
the trail, ‘“‘and try to get him to see things in a 
different light, and then we'll look up Martin. 
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It may be that there is work for us to do in those 
railroad camps. You know the sort of thing 
that goes on during the building of a big railroad, 
especially in a country like this. The card- 
sharpers, dance hall and drinking saloon pro- 
prietors make a rich harvest. There will sure 
be violent quarrels, even murder. Yes, Pierre, 
I think there will be work for us to do—real 
work.” 

‘“* But these Crees,” said Pierre, ‘‘ they mos’ 
probably give much trouble to the railroad gangs. 
Ket ees possible that mad with ze firewater they 
attack the men. Het ees wise we go to their 
camp. You mos’ likely mak’ Swooping Hawk 
to see ze wrong he ees doing.” 

‘“‘That’s right,” agreed Sam. ‘ The Indians 
for the most part have been very quiet, but they 
do not like the coming of the railroad. They 
think that the white man is invading their land 
and that they will be forced to leave the country 
which is theirs by right. That’s where education 
will help them. They will realize that the build- 
ing of the railroad will open up the country. 
It will help them to live decently, to trade with 
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ease and to enjoy many things which they are 
now denied.” 

They kept steadily to the trail, which was firm 
and hard, so firm that it was unnecessary to break 
trail for the dogs. Consequently they made 
excellent progress. The camp of the Crees was 
approached from the north. It lay in a hollow 
sheltered on all sides by hills. From the north 
the way led across open prairie to the range of 
hills, but even here the snow was firm. Sam 
and Pierre swept down a bluff to the last stretch 
—the open prairie. The atmosphere was clear 
so that a good view was obtainable. 

It was Pierre who spotted the column of smoke 
trailing above the hills—a thin wisp of smoke 
rising steadily heavenwards. 

““ Look, Sam,” he said excitedly. ‘‘ Ket ees 
a smoke signal!” 

Sam pulled up the dogs. He knew what this 
signal meant. The Crees were mustering. Swoop- 
ing Hawk was planning an attack. It came to 
him with sudden horror that they were probably 
preparing for a raid on the railroad gangs. 

‘“ We're too late, Pierre,” he muttered thickly. 
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“It would be sheer madness to enter the camp 
now. No doubt the braves are sodden with fire- 
water. They would attack us on sight. I think 
this is a case where discretion is the better part 
of valour.” 

“What ees eet dat you propose we do?” 
asked Pierre. 

** We've got to warn the railroad gang,” decided 
Sam. “If we turn south and head across that 
range of foothills we shall strike the camp at 
the railhead. There are only forty men all told 
at the camp, the majority being farther east. 
You see the weather has been a bit too severe 
for much constructional work to be done. The 
men at the railhead are more or less a guard. 
It would be serious if the Crees got possession. 
They’d destroy the stores and pull up the line. 
Anyway we’ve got to warn the men. It will 
give them a chance to get prepared.” 

He swung the team round, cracked his whip, 
and the outfit surged forward on the new trail. 
Pierre had grown used to Sam’s terrific speed on 
the trail. Sam had always driven a hard trail 
and his dogs were up to the effort required. Soon 
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they were toiling across the foothills, sweeping 
down the other side. Five miles across the 
prairie was the camp which was their destination. 
Sam didn’t spare hisdogs. Hedrovethem at their 
greatest speed as if some demon was pursuing him. 

And indeed a demon was after him. The 
Crees had left their camp, and the demon spirit 
within them drove them forward with the lust 
for blood and revenge on the men who were 
bringing into their country the iron monsters 
that puffed smoke and steam. 

Sam and Pierre came in sight of the railhead 
camp at last. It merely consisted of a small 
group of cabins and piles of sleepers and iron 
rails and the myriad things required in the con- 
struction of a railway. There was an air of 
peace about the place. A few figures moved 
here and there and smoke was rising from the 
chimneys of the cabins. 

The outfit swept into the clearing by the cabins, 
and one of the men who was acting as a sort of 
sentry ran up. 

‘““Who is boss here?” asked Sam. “I'd 
like to see him quick!” 
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Something in the tone of Sam’s voice roused 
the man to instant action. He ran to one of 
the cabins, flung open the door and called to 
someone inside. A second later Mr. Martin 
stepped out into the clearing. 

“Why if it isn’t Blair,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
on earth brings you here, and why the hurry ? ” 
as he noted the tired condition of the dogs. 

‘“* Rouse the camp and serve out guns and 
ammunition,’ Sam ordered. ‘‘ The Cree Indians 
are mustering for an attack. Prepare your men, 
and then we can talk.” 

Martin hurried away to the sleeping quarters. 
Here he found the gang boss and told him of 
the impending trouble, gave him instructions 
to serve out rifles and ammunition and parade 
the men. This done he returned to Sam. 

** Where did you get your information, Blair ? ” 
he asked. 

Sam explained how they had seen the smoke 
signal. 

*“ T concluded that it was this camp they meant 
to attack,” he said, ‘‘ because there are no other 
Indian encampments around here which they 
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could contemplate raiding. No doubt they sent 
out a scouting party and the signal was from 
them. You can expect the attack to-night or 
at dawn to-morrow.” 

‘““T’ve been anticipating trouble from these 
Crees,” Martin said. ‘‘ Your old friend Dupree 
was here a few days back. He told me that 
firewater is being smuggled into the camp of the 
Crees. He seemed to think that the Chief, Swoop- 
ing Hawk, was in league with a freetrader— 
one of the old Braund gang.” 

‘“‘ That’s more than likely,” allowed Sam, and 
he related the incident of the cabin and the 
cache of whisky in the underground chamber. 
“It wouldn’t surprise me if that isn’t the man 
who is creating all the trouble. But if Dupree’s 
on the job, well, he'll get him. Still, we can’t 
worry about that now. We’ve got to protect 
ourselves from attack. How are you off for 
weapons and ammunition ? ”’ 

‘““ Every man has a rifle and we have about 
fifty rounds of ammunition per man.” 

“Good.” Sam glanced quickly round the camp 
and his eyes saw the pile of sleepers. In them 
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he saw the means of protection. ‘‘ What we 
need is a sort of stockade, Martin. Get your 
men to construct one from those sleepers. You’ve 
got enough material there to build a wall six 
feet high the whole way round the camp. 
Spaces can be left here and there as loop- 
holes.” 

“* That’s sure a good notion, Blair,” said Martin 
approvingly. ‘“‘ Tl call the gang boss and issue 
instructions.” 

The men got to work with a will. In aremark- 
ably short space of time the whole camp was 
enclosed by a temporary stockade, but firm 
enough and thick enough to afford protection 
from the arrows of the Indians. 

Night was settling down over the land, but 
the men made no attempt to retire. Sentries 
had been posted at various points round the 
stockade. They would give warning as soon as 
the Crees came in sight. 

Martin, with Sam and Pierre, paced up and 
down. They knew only too well the ferocity of 
warring Indians, and the Crees were reputed 
to be particularly bloodthirsty. 
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There came a sudden shout from one of the 
sentries. 

‘“* Somethin’ stirrin’ out thar,’ he yelled. 

Sam hurried to where the man stood. He did 
not risk showing himself above the top of the 
stockade but peered through a loophole. The 
night was fairly dark, but his keen eyes picked 
out the form of an Indian less than twenty yards 
away. The red man was creeping stealthily 
forward. 

‘* A scout,” breathed Sam. ‘‘ He’s come to 
spy out the land.” 

** Well, they'll find us prepared,” added Martin. 

‘** Get your men in position,” said Sam. “ Fire 
at the first sign of attack.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
DESPERATE ODDS 


THE time of inaction between the spotting of the 
Indian scout and the attack was a period of 
awful suspense for the men of the railroad camp. 
The Indian is a cunning warrior capable of all 
manner of subterfuge. It was somewhat of a 
relief, therefore, when the ear-piercing war- 
whoop announced that the fight had begun in 
earnest. 

The defenders of the camp were all good men. 
They had been specially selected for this advance 
guard work by the shrewd superintendent, who 
had realized the possibility of just such an attack 
as was now imminent. 

Martin assigned the command of the camp to 
Sam Blair. Sam, he knew, had had years of 
experience in the North and would be better 


able to deal with the situation. 
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Sam placed his men all round the stockade 
and gave instructions that at the moment he fired 
his revolver they were to open fire, firing above 
the heads of the Indians. 

‘“‘ We don’t want to shed blood if we can avoid 
it,” he said. ‘‘ An occasional volley will keep 
them at bay and we can’t afford to waste ammuni- 
tion. Swooping Hawk no doubt reckoned on 
making a surprise attack. Let him imagine he 
can still spring it on us, but when close enough 
we'll let him see that he won’t have matters all 
his own way.” 

Suddenly a shower of arrows swept over the 
top of the temporary stockade. One whistled 
so close to Sam’s ear that he felt the rush of it 
as it passed. 

“Keep close in to the stockade,” he yelled. 
‘We shall be safer there.” 

Then he fired his revolver into the air. Imme- 
diately the men at the loopholes responded, 
firing their rifles at a high range. The crack of 
the weapons sounded loud on the night air. 

Following this exchange there was a_ brief 
interval of silence. And then Sam got a shock. 


A perfect hail of bullets rattled against the 
stockade. 

““ They’ve got rifles,” he cried to Mr. Martin, 
who was standing beside him. ‘‘ Somebody must 
have traded firearms to ’em.”’ 

“‘'This is serious, Blair,’ Martin said. ‘‘ We 
are no doubt outnumbered and if they have a 
good supply of ammunition they might easily 
take us by storm. That stockade wouldn’t with- 
stand a rush.” 

‘““ That’s right enough,” Sam answered. ‘* But 
we've got to put up a fight if it comes to that.” 

There came a shout from one of the men. 
Sam hurried to the spot where the man was 
kneeling and peered through the loophole. He 
saw an Indian, creeping cautiously forward less 
than six feet away. Before hecould turn, another 
shout from the opposite end of the stockade 
announced that the Indians were also approaching 
in that quarter. 

Much as he desired to avoid killing the Indians, 
Sam realized that it would be sheer folly to waste 
ammunition on the air now it was known that the 
Indians were also armed with rifles. They must 
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keep the red horde at bay at all costs. Once 
they got inside the stockade the fate of the white 
men would be settled. The Indians would show 
no mercy. 

He passed the order round that as soon as a red 
man showed himself the men were to shoot. 

Another volley of bullets spat into the stockade. 
Fortunately the barrier was pretty thick, so that 
the bullets caused little damage and so far there 
had been no casualties among the defenders 
of the camp. 

‘* You see the idea,” said Sam to Pierre. ‘“ The 
rear party of Indians are setting up a sort of 
barrage to cover the advance of their scouts. 
When the scouts are near enough the whole bunch 
will charge.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the 
Indians started to yell again and a second later 
a fierce battle was in progress. The Crees charged 
en masse. ‘They scaled the hastily-built stockade. 
Rifles spat fire, yells and cries rent the night air. 
Indian after Indian disappeared as the plucky 
railroad men defended their camp. Sam raced 
here and there, helping where the pressure was 
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greatest, but his heart was heavy. Well he 
knew what the inevitable result of this contest 
would be. The Indians completely outnumbered 
them and it was more than possible that they 
had a large reserve of ammunition. The defenders 
of the camp might hold out an hour, even two, 
but the red men would win in the end. 

Time after time the attackers were driven 
back over the stockade until at last they with- 
drew. Sam knew what this meant. 

** They'll come again in a while,”’ he told Martin. 
““'They’ve drawn off to consider a new plan of 
attack. Tell the men to keep a sharp look- 
out.” 

Two of the defenders had been wounded. 
Pierre set himself the task of rendering first-aid. 
Sam went the round of the camp to encourage 
the men and to strengthen any possible weakness 
in the stockade. In one place several of the 
sleepers had become displaced and with the help 
of a couple of men he repaired the breach. 

The Crees now made a fresh attack. Pre- 
viously they had assailed the camp in open for- 
mation, attacking in twenty different places, but 
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this time they concentrated on one point, the 
very place that Sam Blair had strengthened but 
a few minutes before. Some of the Indians 
must have noticed the weakness and reported it 
to Swooping Hawk. 

They stormed the point, firing as they ran. 
Reaching the stockade they launched their com- 
bined weight against it. It swayed for a moment, 
then crashed with a thud, the sleepers piling one 
over another on the ground. 

The next moment the Indians were through, 
yelling hoarsely as they raced forward. 

“Stand together, men,” yelled Sam above 
the din. “‘ Retreat behind the big cabin there. 
We've got to hold ’em.” 

It was a desperate fight now. There was no 
thought of sparing life. Each man did his best 
with his rifle from the cover of the big log building. 
The red men screamed as the bullets found their 
mark, but as quickly as one Indian fell another 
stepped into the breach. Inch by inch the Crees 
fought their way forward. 

Cold as was the night, beads of perspiration 
stood out on Sam Blair’s forehead. As fast as 
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the chambers of his revolver were emptied he 
refilled them, until with a groan of despair he 
came to the end of his cartridges. He looked 
round quickly. Lying still and silent beside him 
was the body of one of the railroad men, his rifle 
still gripped in his hands. Sam snatched it from 
him and whipped the cartridge belt from the 
man’s waist, and once more joined in the fight. 
Soon it became evident that the defenders 
could not hold out much longer. Their ammuni- 
tion was fast giving out and they were outdone in 
point of numbers. 
Martin, his face streaming with blood from a 
slight wound in the head, drew alongside Sam. 
‘*We’re near the end, old friend,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘ We can but retreat to the next build- 
ing. When yougivethe word...” Heclutched 
Sam by the arm. “This hut,” he breathed 
‘“‘_it’s full of explosive. If we fire it—it might 
scatter them off. I’ve just remembered it.” 
Sam did not reply immediately. He was 
thinking of the possible destruction of life it 
might cause among the Indians. Martin gripped 
his arm fiercely. ‘‘ Why do you wait?” 
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“Draw our men off to the next building,” he 
said quickly. ‘‘ Tell them to lay low. I'll fire 
the hut. Quick, while there is still a chance.” 

The men withdrew leaving Sam, but he was 
not alone. Beside him stood the faithful Pierre. 
Without speaking, the two men crept on all fours 
to the door of the hut. In a second they were 
inside. Sam struck a match. In the very centre 
of the cabin was a heap of straw, wrappings from 
some engineering tools. Stooping down, Sam 
applied the light. The straw flared up. The 
two waited only long enough to see that the fire 
was going well, then they backed to the door, 
gained the open, and under cover of the fire from 
the rifles of their comrades retreated to the new 
position. 

The Indians believing they had been successful 
now came forward. They completely surrounded 
the cabin that contained the death-dealing 
explosive. 

Sam and his men waited with bated breath. 
Any moment now the explosion might be ex- 
pected. 

There came a sudden roar, like gigantic thunder, 
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a blinding flash of flame and a hail of flying frag- 
ments. Dense clouds of pungent smoke filled 
the atmosphere so that it was impossible to see. 
Sam trembled, not with fear but with the sheer 
horror of the dreadful explosion. 

The smoke cleared away and then they saw 
the bodies of many dead Indians. There was 
no sign of a living thing. No one spoke. All 
were appalled at the terrible sight. What Indians 
had escaped had fled. 

For a long time the men waited behind the hut, 
but at last Martin rose to his feet. 

“It was ghastly,”’ he murmured, “‘ but it was 
our only chance. In another five minutes we 
should have all been wiped out.” 

“Too true,’ answered Sam, and there was a 
tone of regret in his voice. ‘‘I hated the deed, 
but, as you say, it was the only way. I shall be 
thankful when it is daylight.” 

When daylight did at last come it revealed a 
grim sight. The explosion had killed at least 
thirty Indians and many more lay where they 
had fallen victims to the white men’s bullets. 
Two of the railroad men were dead and five were 
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injured, three seriously. Sam did all he could to 
make them comfortable. 

At midday a train came up the line. It pulled 
up outside the camp and the first man to alight 
was Sergeant Dupree. He came straight up to 
Sam. 

‘“‘T got wind of the attack early this morning,” 
he said ; ‘‘ got this train and came straight out.” 

Sam explained all that had happened. 

‘** And I reckon one of them freetraders was 
responsible,’ he wound up. 

“ Youw’re right there, Blair,” replied the police- 
man. “If you go down the track about fifty 
yards you'll find the dead body of somebody 
you've seen before. He was killed by an Indian, 
that’s plain, and I reckon he got no more than 
he deserved. Il just have a look round, then Pll 
push on to the Cree camp. [ve got one or two 
things to settle with that chief Swooping Hawk.” 

Sam and Pierre went down the line. There 
they found the body of the man. One glance 
was sufficient for Sam to recognize him. He was ° 
the man in whose hut they had sheltered for the 
night, the man who, discovering that they knew 
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his secret, had locked them in when the place had 
caught fire. 
‘* It’s queer that the Indians should have killed 
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him, Pierre,” said Sam. ‘‘ He gained his living 
at their expense and he died at their hands. No 
doubt they were crazy with firewater and mad at 
their failure to kill us off.” 

““Mebbe so,” agreed Pierre. ‘“‘ Perhaps after 
Dupree has visited ze chief, he will talk with us. 
Ket was a terrible night—but eet may bring good. 
What you say?” 

** Let’s hope so.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SUCCESS 


Tue railroad was completed. It had provided 
years of work for thousands of men, and thousands 
of pounds to the card-sharpers and dance-hall 
proprietors, who had clung to the big camps like 
limpets to a rock. 

Except for the solitary attack by the lawless 
Crees, the Indians had given very little trouble. 
After that incident, troopers protected the work- 
ing gangs, but they were never called upon to 
repulse attacks. 

It was after the day’s work that evil was 
wrought. The men—or the vast majority of 
them—spent their time in the dance halls, the 
drinking saloons or at the card tables, wasting 
life and money in reckless pleasure, unable to 
control their passion for life in a land that was a 
wilderness save for the camp. 
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As the line had proceeded so the camp would 
be moved, and with it would go the dance halls, 
the drinking saloons and the card-sharpers to 
settle down in the new camp. And with it all 
went Sam Blair and Pierre Lapere. They had 
made their headquarters at the biggest of these 
railroad camps where they ran a canteen, organized 
concerts from the rough talent at their disposal, 
and boxing contests which speedily became 
popular. They were splendid counter attractions 
to the evil influences of the bad men. 

There were men, of course, who laughed at the 
attempts of Sam and Pierre to provide innocent 
entertainment and recreation. They looked upon 
them as a couple of boobs who would be better 
offina home. There were others who hated them 
and longed to see them driven out of the camps, 
and yet others who were glad to make use of 
their canteen, to listen to their concerts and to 
watch the boxing contests. The latter, for the 
most part, were men who had left wives and 
families back east and were honourable enough 
to realize their duty, and sensible enough to 
know that it was a fool’s game to gamble and 
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drink away the money they earned by hard 
toil. 

Sam had set himself a great task and he quickly 
made headway. The dance halls and drinking 
saloons still claimed patrons, but Sam’s canteen 
did good business and the audiences at the con- 
certs and boxing tournaments grew bigger and 
bigger. 

Men grew to like this big man. There was 
nothing of the reformer about him. He knew 
the weakness of men and the temptations that 
were offered to them, and he set out in a quiet, 
tactful manner to win their respect and confidence, 
and finally by example to prove that the man who 
made the most of life and really enjoyed it was 
he who played the game—played the game with 
himself, with his fellows and with the Creator of 
all things. 

When the last stretch of line had been laid and 
the railroad finished and the workers went back 
to their homes, there were many who would 
remember Sam Blair and Pierre Lapere. 

Sam was supremely happy. Often he would 
think of the old days—of his wasted early life—of 
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the broken shattered body he had dragged from 
Freezing Point, the body that had once been Sam 
Blair. He would remember Maskatee, the faith- 
ful Indian with the white heart, who had rescued 
that shattered body and pointed out the trail 
of [happiness which had made a new Sam 
Blair. 

“It is the only trail worth following,” Sam 
would tell himself, ‘“‘and if I can help others 
to follow it then Maskatee’s work will not have 
been in vain.” 

As for Pierre Lapere, well, happiness had 
always dwelt in his heart. The stiffest trail, 
the tightest corner, were all made to be con- 
quered, and with Sam at his side Pierre was 
ever confident that they would win through. 

There is no place in that vast Northlands that 
has not heard of Sam Blair. His name is revered 
by the Indians, by the lonely trappers on the 
arctic boundary, and as far as men ride in saddles 
or dog teams spurn the snow, the fame and 
greatness of Sam Blair and Pierre Lapere is 


known. 
The lives of all good men leave a blazed trail 
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—an arrow pointing ahead—urging those who 
come after to follow on, never wavering, until 
the end is reached—ill the call comes to ‘‘ Higher 
Service.” 


THE END 
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